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Preface 



Foreign language teachers often tell us that the goal of teaching 
a second language is to propel students beyond the limits of their 
own world, to encourage them to see through the language and 
culture of another people (Bugos, 1980). Such a goal is entirely ap- 
propriate for teachers of American Sign Language (ASL). In the best 
language classrooms, students are treated to an extended voyage 
into a new and exciting world. They learn to talk about the familiar 
in unfamiliar ways, to consider values that may seem questionable. 

ASL students, too, are exposed to a different world. They are 
learning a new language, one that is unlike anything they are likely 
to have experienced before. ASL is, in every sense of the word, 
a foreign language. ASL students are also encouraged to view the 
world through the eyes of a different culture. The Deaf ^ way of 
looking at the world is, as will be clear in this text, a foreign culture 
to second language students. 

Ben Bnhan, a noted ASL teacher and Deaf writer, has proposed 
that Deaf people start calling themselves "seeing people" (Bahan, 
1989c). 

By using that word I put myself in a position of things 
I can do, instead of what I can't do. Since I identified 
myself as a seeing person, that would explain every- 
thing around me: likeTTYs, decoders, flashing door- 
bells, lipreading, and the emergence of a seeing lan- 
guage, American Sign Language, (p. 32) 

Entry into a foreign land is never easy. Tlie first step must be to 
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learn the language and culture of the people who live theio. For 
students who wish to visit the world of Deaf people^ ASL classes 
are the door— 4eaming to see is the key. 



Notes 

' In the literature on ASL and its users, it is common practice to use the 
term deaf to refer to the audiological condition of not being able to hear 
and the term Deaf to refer to the cultural group that uses ASL and shares 
other values and beliefs. 
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More than a Gesture 

iNTRODUCnON 

In 1965, an event took place that vras to change the history of a 
language and its people. William C Stokoe, Dorothy Casterline, and 
Carl Croneberg published their Dictiamryt^Americm Sign Language on 
Unguislic Principles. At the time^ few people paid attention. Although 
American Sign Language (ASU was the liiguage of a large population 
in this country, few hearing Americai\s knew it existed. 

Fourteen years later, Edward Klima and Ursula Bellugi, linguists at 
the Salk Institute for Biological Studies in La Jolla, California, published 
The Signs oflan^age, the first in-depth description of the grammar of 
ASL Still, relatively few people knew about ASL. Fewer sWl were able 
to study it as a second language. As recently as 1 982, Battison and Carter 
(1982) wrote that "as far as we know, no college or university has yet 
made [American] Sign Language a permanent part of its foreign lan- 
guage curricula, on a par with the other foreign language they teach." 

By the mid-1980s, the scene had chan^ radic^y. ASL programs 
were being established on campuses and in high schools across the 
country. ASL could be seen everywhere: on television (for example, in 
"Barney Miller," "Happy Days," "Love is Never Silent," "StarTrek: The 
Next Generation," and even a McDonald's commercial); in the theater 
(Mark Medoff s "Children of a Lesser God"); at the movies ("Voices," a 
movie that generated much controversy in the Deaf community because 
a hearing actress portrayed the part of a deaf woman, and the Holly- 
wood remake of "Children of a Lesser God" with Marlee Matlin and 
William Hurt); at political speeches; in high school and college class- 
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rooms, where deaf students weremainstreamed '.vith hearing students. 
ASL was beginning to pervade the American experience. 

As a result, in 1 990/ interest in ASL has reached an all-time high and 
now shows nosigns of declining. No matter where we look, the situation 
is the same. As soon as one ASL course is established, there are enough 
stijdents to fill two. If two classes are opened, enough students show up 
to fill four. 

Any language teacher has to feel heartened by such popularity and 
acceptance of a previously n^lected language, especially when it is a 
language in our very midst. For those who have been in the field of ASL 
for many years, it seems miraculous. Unfortunately, such rapid growth 
can also be dangerous. In their attempts to establish new ASL programs 
and to meet the ever-increasing demand for more classes, many sdiools 
are offering courses that do not teach ASL; instead, they teach some 
version of PidginSign English ora form of manual codefor English. (We 
will discuss these terms in detail in the next chapter.) 

Of course, many schools have been aware of this danger and have 
consistently maintained high standards in their ASL courses. The in- 
structors in these courses are either native users of ASL or highly fluent 
second language users; they have degrees or experience in second 
language instruction; they use materials that are designed specifically 
for the teachin g of ASL and not for some other form of signed language; 
and they asscxnate on a regular basis with Deaf people 

It would be hard even for traditional language courses to keep up 
with incren.«iing enrollments of the magnitude experienced in ASL. The 
field of ASL instruction was, understandably, ill-prepared to respond. 
There were few teacher-training programs; there was a paucity of 
materials, nostandard curricula, littleornoliteratureon second language 
instruction of ASL, and no accreditation procedures for ASL programs 
and teachers. It is common to find ASL being taught by well-intentioned 
instructors with far too little knowledge of the language and its users. 
There b little that a textbook alone can do for these teachers; one can only 
hope that the field will offer enough support to allow under-prepared 
teachers to become more competent. 

It is also common, however, to find good teachers who need 
program and classroom guidelines for the teaching of ASL. These 
teachers must leam how to teach their students atwut the history and 
stuictureof ASLThey must leam what materials are available and how 
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to evaluate and wse them; how to design and implement an ASL 
curriculum; ho,^? to develop effective teaching strategies, and evaluate 
students' perfoniwnce; and how to incorporate Deaf culture into the 
ASL classroom It is to these instmctors tlat we offer our book 

Thijre are * i vo groups of people for whom this book is not intended. 
Fust, it is not directed to those who do not know ASL you are 
interested in teaching ASL, and do not yet know the language, then your 
course is clear. Study ASL and get to know Deaf people. Spend several 
years becoming fluent; spend a few more learning about how to teach 
languages to second language students. You vM be rewarded with 
fcxcSlent career opportuiuties. Second, this book is not intended for 
experienced ASL instructors who are fomiliar v«th most of the issues 
highlighted herein. Nonetheless, we encourage such readers to use this 
b(^k as a reference source, and to offer it to others who have less 
experience teaching ASL 

Myths and Misconceptions aboltt ASL 

Many second language students are attracted to ASL courses be- 
cause of a curiosity about the language and its speakers. Students do 
hold, however, many misconceptions about ASL. Unless th^ miscon- 
ceptions are examined and dispelled, they will impede students' appre- 
ciation for and acquisition of ASL 

This section discusses some of the myths and misconceptions that 
pervade popular thinking about ASL, both as a human language and as 
a foreign or second language. We will examine these my ths and miscon- 
ceptions by posing the common qu^tions that they lead people to ask. 



Is American Sig?i Language a Derivative of Engjish? 

Because of its signed modality, people often assume that ASL is 
fundamentally different from spoken languages, or that it is merely a 
contrived representation of English. ASL is a fully developed, natiiral 
language, one of the world's many signed languages. It is not a de- 
rivative of English; ASL contains structures and processes that English 
does not (Klima & Bellugi, 1979). Neither is it ti simplified language. ASL 
is a complete language with its own unique grammar (Fromkin, 1988). 
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ASL is a rich language with a long and interesting history. In order 
to appreciate ASL as a language independent from spoken and written 
languages, and from othersigned languages, students should be taught 
the history and structure of ASL 



Is ASL a System of Communication or a Language? 

There are many ways to communicate information. Bees communi- 
cate the direction of flowers with an elaborate dance in which they 
wiggle their tails. Animalscomn lunicate information about territoriality 
by odor. Facial expres'iions, calls, and other systems of nonverbal 
communication are used by primates. Even single cells communicate 
information by means of DNA and the genetic code. All of these are 
systems of communication (Akmajian, Demers & Hamish, 1984). Human 
languages certainly share some feature with th^e systems of com- 
munication; for example, they have ? channel through which they 
are transmitted (auditory/ visual, olfactory, chemical). However, hvrnian 
languages have features that set them apart from these more general 
systems of communicatioa 

One of the most important of these features is pr^fwdiw/y. At several 
layers of organization, human languages are composed of a limited set 
of parts that can be combined to form a potentially unlimited set of 
structures. For example, sounds can be combined to form differeni 
words, and words can be combined to form an infinite number of 
sentences in a language. This aspect of productivity manifests itself m 
two ways: production and comprehension. People can lK>th produce 
and understand sentences never seen or heard before. It is unlikely, for 
example, that anyone has ever before seen the sentence, "During the 
hurricane, Marlon Brando spilled a hatful of chcKrolate soup on his blue 
suede shoes." Although the meaning is nonsensical, users of English 
would not fail to understand the words. In Chapter 2, we will discuss 
productivity and its presence in signed languages such as ASL 

Human languages are also characterized by arbitrariness and dis- 
placement. Words in natural human languages do not necessarily re- 
semble their referents (arbitrariness). The word bear is not a bear, nor 
does the word smell, sound, or look like the animal that it signifies. 
Humans can talk about things removed in time and space from their 
personal experience (displacement). Tliey can talk about events that 
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happened yesterday, or that might happen tomorrow. They can wonder 
about events happening across the world pist as easUy as they can 
remark about events taking place in front of them. They can tall; about 
such concrete objects as cars or houses, or such abstract concepts as love, 
honesty, or God. 

Thus, it is only partially true to say that human languages such as 
English or Spanish are systems of communication. They are that and 
more. The same is true for ASL. ASL is a system of communication, and 
it is more— it is a true human language, \.-ith all the feahires character- 
istic of other human languages. This means that an attract concept can 
be expressed in ASL as easily as in English, Spanish, Navajo, or any 
other spoken language. 

Perhaps onereason many people believe that ASLis merely a system 
ofcommunicationisthatthtyhavequitedetailed— butlargelyincorrect— 
ideas about what constitutes a human language. For example, many 
people, including some language teachers and researchers, assume that 
all humanlanguagesare spoken. Theyalso makeassumptionsabout the 
relationship between speech and other forms of language, such as 
writing. On the basis of these preconceptions, people make reasonable 
but incorrect inferences about ASL 



Is ASL a More Conceptual Language than English? 

This is a common question There seems to be something alx>ut ASL 
that makes people want to call it a "conceptual" language. In truth, 
though, it makes little sense to say that one language is more conceptual 
than another. All languages are conceptual; they package concepts into 
linguistic units of various sizes — ^words, phrases, ^tences, texts — so 
that the concepts can be communicated to others. 

The real question is not whether one language is more or less 
conceptual than another, but how a particular language chooses to 
package concepts. In some languages, Navajo for instance, a word may 
contain much more information than a typical English word. One word 
in Navajo may have to be translated into English as a phrase or even a 
sentence. This does not make Navajo more conceptual than English; the 
two languages merely have different ways of packaging concepts. 

In fact, ASL is quite similar to Navajo in this regard. Mudi more 
infomiation can be packed into a typical ASL sign than into a typical 
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English word. Perhaps this is what people are noticing when they say 
that ASL is more conceptual than English. 

Another feature of ASL that may have an influence on this question 
is that of arbitrariness. As explained/auniversalcharacteristicof human 
languages is arbitrariness— in general, words do not resemble their 
refierents. ASL, on the other hand, does seem to exhibit a high degree of 
iconidty — ^ASL words often seem to resemble features of their referent 
A common example is the ASL word TREE (Figure 1), which does 
indeed resemble a tree. 




Figure! 

The evolution of ASL over the last 75 to 1 00 years, however, is such that 
the degree of iconidty is decreasing (Frishberg, 1975). Certain aspects of 
the grammar of ASL also work to suppress iconidty (Mima & Bellugi, 
1979). 

Even spoken languages incorporate somw iConidty. Sound symbol- 
ism is one example: words Vikechoo-choo and c(Kkadoodledoo. Woodforth 
(forthcoming) fmds an iconic relationship between vowel pilch and 
distance in deictic pronouns and place adverbs in 26 languages chosen 
from a worldwide ssmple. 

Written languages at various stages in their development also 
exhibit a degree of iconidty. Many students are familiar with the early 
history of writing, in whid^ written symbols dearly resembled elements 
of the real world. As writing systems evolved, they typically lost their 
iconic elements and became more conventionalized and arbitrary. 

Hnally, the degree to which any language incorporates arbitrariness 
and iconidty is open to much debate. We have considered cases of 
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iconidty only at the wonJ level where words orsigns can resemble their 
referents. There are many other places that iconidty can appear in 
language. When examining these other areas, we find that ASL may be 
no more or less iconic than spoken languages (Haiman, 1985). 

It would be nice to be able to daim that ASL is a more conceptual 
language than English; this would possibly allay many peoples' fear 
that ASL is a simplified language Neither position is true. 



Is ASL a Universal Language? 

No. ASL is indigenous to the United States and parts of Canada, 
Therearemany naturally occurring, indigenoussigned languagesin the 
world, just as there are many nahiral spoken languages. Just as people 
who speak English cannot understand people who speak Chinese, 
people (whether they are deaf or hearing) who know ASL cannot 
understand people who use Chinese Sign Language. 

It is interesting that most people assume that sign language is 
universal. Perhaps this is because many people wrongly assume that 
Mgn language is based on universal emotional expressions or body 
language. This is not the case. In fact, researdi on young deaf children 
with deaf parents has demonstrated that these children make a clear 
distinction between the use of facial expressions toconvey emotionsand 
facial expressions to convey grammatical features of the language 
(McIntire&ReiUy,1988). 

People may also assume that ASL is not a naturally-occurring 
bnguage but was instead devised by hearing people to help deaf people 
understand and acquire language. Why, they wonder, would people 
devise more than one signed language? The answer, of course, is that no 
one invented ASL; it is a naturally-occurring language. 

When people learn that ASL is not universal, they often remark, 
"Wouldn't it benice if deaf peopleall over the world could communicate 
with each other?" Perhaps it would. It might also be nice if hearing 
people the world over could break language barriers. The fiact is that 
people everywhere use different languages, and deaf people are no 
exception. It is also true that people acquire a sense of identity, a sense of 
pride, through the language they use. Again, deaf people are no excep- 
tion. As wUl \x! shown in Chapter 4, the use of and respect for ASL is a 
major avenue to admission into Deaf culture. 
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Is ASL a Toreign" Language? 

The question of whether ASL is "foreign" depends on the specific 
meaning of ''foreign.'' If several people wore asked what qualifies as a 
foreign language, most would probably respond, "a language used in 
another countiy." The foreignness of the language is directiiy related to 
whether or not it is associated with a geopolitical entity— a foreign 
nationality—different from our own. 

But, the matter is not so simple. Consider the case of Navajo. Some 
universities in the United States teach Navajo and accept it in fulfillment 
of their undeigraduate foreign language requirement Yet, Navajo 
dearly does not originate in a foreign country— like many other lan- 
guages, Navajo is indigenous to the United States. Many of tl-ie world's 
languages are not affiliated with nationalities and thus, under this 
definition, would not be considered foreign language Not only would 
this definition lead to an untenable position on the status of these 
languages as foreign languages, it woidd fail to grasp some of the most 
imix)rlant events taking place in our world today. Much of the current 
restmcturing of the world, especially in the Soviet Union, is motivated 
by ethnicunrest. Much of thesenseof ethnic identity derive fromtheuse 
of a particular language. 

Furthermore, many of the languages taught as foreign languages at 
American universities actually have a long histoiy of use in this country. 
Spanish is an obvious example. Spanish is the native language of many 
VS. citizens who do not consider themselves foreigners. In spite of this, 
almost every school in the country that has a foreign language require- 
ment accepts Spanish in fulfillment of that requirement 

Alternatively, consider the special situation of foreign exchange 
students in the United States. Tliey come here speaking both their 
mother tongue and English. Which is their foreign bnguage? Clearly, it 
is not the language that originates inanothercountry; it isnot their native 
language. If anything English is their foreign language. 

Foreign language requirements are designed to move students to 
learn a language that they do not already know— a language that is 
foreign to them and to their experience. ASL qualifies adn^rably as 
foreign in this sense. For this reasoiv many language scholars now 
speak of second language, rather than foreign language, requirements. 

Issues related to the acceptance of ASL as a foreign language are 
being debated in school districts, universities, and state legislatures 
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across the country. ASL teachers and students should be aware of the 
movement to accept ASL asaforeignlanguage.and should beprepared 
to discuss the issues with others. Some of these issues are presented in 
more detail in Oiapter Z 

American Deaf Culture 

Every language student knows there is more involved in a second 
language course than just learning a new language. Students must also 
leam about the culture of the people who use the language. The same is 
true for second language students of ASL Th^ should leam about the 
culhire of American Deaf j^ple. 

For many people, the idea that there is such a thingas American Deaf 
culture is new. ASL instructors must be prepared to teach their students 
about the values and beliefs of Deaf people and to help students 
imderstand the concept of culture .v^ it applies to deafness. 

Tliere are many ways in which ASL students can leam about Deaf 
culture, both explicitly and implicitly. Chapter 3 presents information 
about Deaf culture that can be shared with ASL students in an explicit 
way. Teachers can also bring Deaf culture into the classroom implicitly 
by the way they structure the classroom, the lessons, and the materials. 
Of course, the best way for students to leam about Eteaf culture, and to 
leam ASL f oi r ^ it matter, is for the teacher to be E>eaf. This is not always 
possible, howe . . r. In these circumstances, hearing teacherscan directly 
expose students to Deaf culture by inviting Deaf people to participate in 
class sessions and by encouraging ASLstudents to seek out Deaf people 
in the local community. These and other strategies will be discussed in 
Chapter 4. 



Tlie Plan of tlie Book 

Chapter 2 describes ASL in more detail, including its history and 
structure. The text includes more discussion of the linguistics of ASL 
than may be typical in a book on second language learning because of 
the number of linguistic and cultural issues that must be explained to 
the student of ASL as a second language. We begin our discussion 
of tlus by highlighting the following tiiree points. 
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• Because ASL has only recently been studied as a legitimate first or 
second language, much information aboui the language comes 
directly from linguistic research. Teachers and students must 
be able to use and understand this information in order to 
pursue their shidy of ASL 



• Whereas ASL is a language like any other, it is also a special type 

of language — a signed language. When dealing with signed 
languages, people cannot assume that teaching the language 
itself is sufficient. Students must not merely be able to converse 
fluently in ASL; they must also understand the nature of signed 
languages in general, and their relationship to spoken and 
written forms of language. 

• Second language students will often serve as provisional ambassa- 

dors for ASL, Part of the reason for this is the aforementioned 
great popularity and curiosity regarding ASL. Of course, it 
would be best if people satisfied their desire to learn more 
about ASL by taking a course from a Deaf person. The reality 
is, however, that when looking for sources of information, 
many people will turn to friends or colleagues who have 
studied ASL. In addition to acquiring communicative compe- 
tence in ASL, students must also acquire a healthy respect for 
and underst^'.rding of the language, its structure, its history, 
and its use's. Students must be able to ^alk competently about 
signed laj.guages and ASL to others. 

Chapter 3 presents information about the Deaf community and 
Deaf culture. Chapter 4 discusses issues related to ASL instruction. 
Finally, Chapter 5 explores some of the spedal issues facing ASL 
instmctors: (1) introducing ASL students to the Deaf community and to 
nativeusersof ASL; (2*- ASL teacher qualifications; and (3) the important 
difference between people who car communicate fluently (using ASL) 
with Deaf people, and those who have the additional language and 
professional skills required to be interpreters for Deaf people. 
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American Sign Language 
in Perspective 



A Short History of ASL 



American Sign Language (ASL) is the visual/gestural language that 
serves as the primary means of communiration of deaf people in the 
United States and parts of Canada. Current estimates are that between 
lOOXJOOand SOOOTpeopleuse ASLCPadden, 1987). Thisincludesnative 
signers who learned ASL as their first language from deaf parents, 
hearing children of deaf parents who also learned ASL as their native 
language, and fluent signers who have learned ASL from deaf people 
(Padden, 1987). 

The history of ASL is long and rich. Much of its early development, 
however, remains poorly documented. One reason for this is that as in 
thecase of spoken languages, the early forms of signed languages are not 
preserved. Research can establish the time and circumstances under 
which education and formal instruction in English and in various forms 
of signing were brought to deaf people in the United States, but little is 
known about the structure of the language that deaf people used prior 
to this. Despite the paucity of information about earlier forms of signed 
language, one should not doubt that deaf people did communicate with 
each other in a natural signed language even before hearing people 
t«gan to take an interest in deaf education. There are two sources of 
evidence that indicate deaf people used natural signed languages 
before hearing people intervened. 
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Natural Signed Languages Before ASL 
Vineyard Sign Language 

Thefi^slsou^ceofevidenceistheuniquesituationthatdevelcpt^Iui^ 
Martha's Vineyand in the late 17th centuiy (Grace, 1985). Martha's 
Vineyard is an island five miles off the southeastern shore of Massa- 
chusetts. From 1690 to the mid-twentieth century, a high rate of genetic 
deafness appeared in the island population. Whereas the normal inci- 
dence rate for deafness in the population of 19th-century America was 
approximately 1 out of every 5,7<Xi people, the incidence on Martha's 
Vineyard was 1 out of every 155. Insomeareas of the island, the ratio was 
even higher; in one town, for example, 1 in every 25 people bom 
deaf, and in a certain neighborhood the ratio was as high as one in four. 

Martha's Vineyard was an excellent example of a strong and flour- 
ishing deaf community. Of particubr interest is the evidence of an 
indigenous signed language used on the island. The first deaf islander, 
who arrived with his wife aiui family in 1 692, was fluent in some type of 
signed language. Many of the families that inhabited the island had 
moved there from the Bostonarea; before this, they had immigrated from 
a region in England known as the Weald, in the county of Kent. Almost 
all of the deaf inhabitants of ^farlha's Vineyard could trace their 
ancestry back to this small, iK)bted area in England. 

As the deaf community on Martha's Vineyard flourished, so did 
their language. Onecan only surmise that this localsigned language was 
based on a regional variety of British sign language. Soon, it spread in use 
to the entire island so that almost every individual, deaf or hearing, was 
able to use the Vineyard sign language. The impact on deaf people, 
according to Groce, must have been tremendous. With much of the 
hearing population of the island bilingual in spoken English and Vine- 
yard sign Ianguage,deafness was not viewed asa handicap. Deaf people 
were full participants in all aspects of island society (Groce, 1985). 

A Signed Language in 18th Century Francv. 

Tlie second story providing evidence that deaf people had their own 
natural signed languages before hearing people became involved in the 
lives of the deaf comes from the French Enlightenment (Lane, 1984). 

In 1 779, a d eaf Parisian bookbinder, Pierre Deslog^, wrote a book. 
Observations of a Deaf-Mule, describing the signed language used by deaf 
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Parisians. Desloges fdt compelled to write his book, he said/ /ecauseat 
the time a certain Abb§ Deschamps was prodaiming that signed lan- 
guages could notbecon^eredlanguages, and thus wereofno use in the 
education of young deaf children. Learning of this^ Desloges felt hemust 
speak on behalf of the natural signed language of French deaf people, 
"Like a Frenchman who sees his language belittled by a Gennan who 
only knows a few French words, I thought I was obliged to defend my 
language against the false charges of this author^ (Moody, 1987, p. 301 ). 

The situation that Desloges described should not surprise us. Deaf 
people in France did indeed have a natural signed language — ^we will 
call it Old French Sign Language (OFSL)— that they used to discuss all 
type of matters— politics, work, religion, family, and so forth. This 
language was passed down from d^ person to d^ person, much as 
any language that is not popularly accepted in educational institutions 
is transmittal to younger generations of speakers. Escribing the typical 
deaf youth in 18th century France, Desloges wrote the following: 

He meets deaf-mutes more knowledgeable than him- 
self, he learns to combine and perfect his signs ... he 
quickly acquires, in interactions with his comrades, 
the so 'difficult'— so they say! — art of expressing and 
painting one's thoughts, even the most abstract, by 
means of natural signs and with as much order and 
precision as if he knew all the rules of grammar 
{Moody, 1987, p. 301). 

Qearly, Desloges is describing what any second language teacher 
would call syntax (order) and pronunciation (precision). 

It was a young cleric in Paris, the Abb6 de I'Epee, who finst recog- 
nized that signed language could be used to educate deaf children. 
Visiting the home of a local parishioner, I'Epee noticed two young deaf 
daughters signing to each other. Onecan assume that, as Desloges wrote, 
these sisters were using OFSL and were on their way to beconning 
enculturated into Deaf French society. 

The Abbe de TEpee was moved by what he saw. He learned from 
thegirls' mother that the only education they were receiving was private 
tutoring by means of pictures. From this inauspicious beginning, I'Ep^ 
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went on to found the first free educational institution for deaf people in 
France in 1771. 

L'Ep^ did realize that signed language could be used to educate 
deaf children, but apparently he did not realize that 0E5L was a fully 
developed, natural language. Instead, he immediately set about modi- 
fying the signed language that his pupils taught him. He devised signs 
to represent all the verb endings, articles, prepositions, and auxiliary 
verbs present in spoken French. 

Thus, for example, the word "believe" was analyzed 
as the sum of "know" plus "feel" plus "say" plus "not 
see" and it was signed by executing the correspond- 
ing four signs and that for "verb" (Lane, 1980, p. 122). 

These historical developments in the evolution of signed language 
in France are quite significant. They are repeated, in principle, in 19th- 
and 20th-centuiy American deaf education. The language of the French 
deaf community. Old French Sign Language, was a natural signed 
bnguage that functioned admirably in all aspects of community life. 
Educa tors, with the most benevolent of intentions, saw OFSL as lacking 
in grammar. Of course, OFSL did not lack grammar; it merely had a 
different grammar than French— l^cause OFSL and French were two 
different languages. In an effort to bolster what were seen as inadequa- 
cies in the language, educators such as I'Ep^ modified it to makeit look 
more like a signed form of French— we would call it OM Signed French. 
It was this heavily modified and slightly invented language that was 
taught to young deaf French children. Presumably, then, there were two 
languages in the Paris school: the artificial system that I'Ep^ invented 
(Old Signed French), used in the classroom; and OFSL, used by deaf 
children and adults in their informal interactions. 



ASL in America— The French Connection 

France is important not only because it provides us with evidence 
that natural signed languages existed,but also because the development 
that took place in France had a direct bearing on the development of ASL 
in tliiscountry. By the early 19th century, when the Paris school had been 
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taken over by I'Ep&'s successor, Sicard, former teachers and students 
from the Paris school had gone on to establish several schools in Fiance. 
Teachers and students from the Paris school made regular toure across 
Europe demonstrating their methods. In I8l6, a young Ph)testant 
minister and recent graduate of Yale, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
became interested in educating deaf children. Wanting to learn all that 
he could about teaching methods, he undertook a trip to Europe. 

Gallaudet first traveled to England, where the predominant ap- 
proach in deaf education was the oral method, an approach that empha- 
sized the development of speech and did not allow deaf chikiren to use 
any type of signed language. While in London, Gallaudet met a group 
of teachers and shadents, including Sicard and Laurent Clerc, a brilliant 
ye ng deaf man and recent graduate of the Paris school Gallaudet 
trov^elled to Paris with them and studied deaf education methods and 
signed language with Qerc 

Eventually, Gallaudet convinced Oerc to return to America with 
him to establish the first American school for the deaf, the American 
AsylumatHartford, Connecticut. On the voyagefromFranceto America, 
Oerc and Gallaudet adapted the signed language used at the Paris 
school to meet what they perceived to \x the needs of deaf children in 
America. 

There is evidence that Clerc was not only fluent in OFSL and Old 
Signed French, but also highly literate in French. It is likely that the 
language Qerc taught Gallaudet was actually the modified system of 
signs that had been developed to teach French to deaf children — old 
Signed French. The modifications Qerc and Gallaudet made were to 
adapt it to the grammar of English; Signs were invented for English verb 
endings, articles, prepositions, etc. Thus, what Gallaudet and Oerc 
brought to American deaf education was an early form of Signed English 
based on the lexical forms of Old Signed French, which was itself based 
on OFSL 

When they arrived in America, Gallaudet and Clerc began using 
their signed language in the classroom. In writings of the time, this 
system of signing was called mdhodicnl signs. It was rtot long before 
teachers began to note that although the students iised methodical 
signs— what we will call Old Signed English— in the classroom^ they 
used another type of signed language in their interactions with each 
other. Gallaudet (1 819, quoted in Lane, 1980) wrote the foltowing: 
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A successful teacher of the deaf and dumb should be 
thoroughly acquainted both with their own peculiar 
mode of expressing their ideas by signs and also with 
that of expressing thesame ideas by those methodical 
signs that in their arrangement correspond to the 
structure of written language. For the natural lan- 
guage of this singular class of beings has its appropri- 
atestyleandslructure.Theyuseitintheirunrestrained 
communication with each other, [it is marked by] 
great abruptness, ellipses, and inversion of expres- 
sion... To take a familiar example. . . "You must not eat 
that fruit, it will make you feel unwell"... In [the 
deaf's] own language of signs, literally translated, it 
would be thus, "Fruit that you eat, you unwell^ you 
eat no." (p. 126) 

Gallaudet's recognition that the deaf had their own "natural lan- 
guage" was to be commended; however, it seems that, like I'Ep^, he too 
failed to understand fully that this language was an independent, 
grammatical language. Gallaudet encouraged teachers to respect and 
learn this way of communicating, but he still insisted on comparing its 
structure to English and then noting that it is marked by ellipas Oeaving 
out words) and inversion of expression (presumably, the fact that this 
language did not follow English word order). One may speculate that if 
Gallaudet had commented on Russian, he would have noted that it is 
marked by ellipsis becauseitdoesnothavearticles. If hehadcommented 
on Latin, he would have claimed that it too is marked by inversion of 
expression because the word order in Latin is freer than tliat in English. 

This "natural signing" is Old American Sign Language. Keseairhers 
may never know whether theie was a commonly accepted variety or a 
high degree of local variatioa The fact is dear, however, that the early 
methodical signs with their heritage in Old French Sign Languagebegan 
tomixvvdth theindigenouslanguagethatwasalreadybeing used by deaf 
people in America. The result is known today as ASL 

In the century and three-quarters since these two languages first 
came into contact, there has been much development the turn of 
the 20th century, people feared that the predominant oral method 
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would snuff out both languages. In a particularly moving speech 
recorded on silent film in 1913, Geoige W. Veditz, president of the 
National Association of the Deaf, made an emotional plea for all Deaf 
I»ople to chaish and preserve their beloved signed languages as "the 
noblest gift God has given to the Deaf." 

Today, linguists estimate that, for a sample of 872 modem ASL and 
FSL v^cids, the percentage of cognates may be as great as 58 percent 
fl^e, 1987). Modem BritishSignLanguageand ASL, ontheotherhand, 
are almost mutually iiicomprehensible. 

The Linguistics of A:. \ 

One lesson to be learned from this brief history of ASL is that even 
those who are familiar with signed languages and who have the best 
interests of deaf shidents at heart can be sadly mistaken in their views of 
signed language. The myths and misconceptions raised in Chapter 1 
demonstrate that these same mistaken views are still prevalent today; 
there is much that instmctors need to know about ASLif they are to teach 
it to others. ASL instructors must understand ttet second language 
studentsarrive in the classroom filled with misconceptions. Much of the 
process of learning ASL, at least in the early stages, is not just learning the 
language but unlaiming what is already pr^upposed about the lan- 
guage. 

For this reason, ASL instructors need a firm understanding of some 
basic linguistic concepts regaiding ASL. Knowing the structure of 
language in the way that linguists think about language is one of the best 
ways to clarify our students' thinking about ASL There are other 
reasons, however, for teachers to possess a working knowledge of ASL 
linguistics. First, ASL does not have the long heritage of language 
instmction enjoyed by other languages. Much of what is known about 
ASL comes directly from state-of-the-art research conducted by ASL 
linguists; often, several years pass before this research begins to appear 
in textbooks. ASL teachers need to be able to obtain their information 
from the source. In order to do this, they need at least a working 
knowledge of ASL linguistics. 

Second, as mentioned in the introduction, students of ASL often 
become ambassadors for thelanguage. In order f o explain to others what 
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ASL is and is not, teadrers and students need to know how to talk about 
languages, how tocompareand contrastlanguagesindiffeientmodalities, 
and how to describe languages that deviate from our traditional un- 
derstanding. It is as difficult to explain how ASLis different from English 
as it is to explain how a non-Indo-European language such as Navajo is 
different from English, Most students, if they are familiar with another 
language at all, are probably familiarwilh onethatisstructtarallysimilar 
to English. When U\ey become interested in a language such as ASL, 
which is quiletmlikeany language in their prior experience, it isa special 
challenge for instructors to convey to them its uniqueness. 

Third, concepts can be borrowed and adapted from linguistics and 
used effectively in the ASL classroom. For example, studeiits in spoken 
language classrooms ha veavailable to them a concept that is quiteuseful 
in their acquisition of asecond language — theconcept of pronunciation. 
Simply having the term pronundation is a tremendous cognitive tool for 
spoken language students. ASL students, on the other hand, frequently 
have to rely on several varying and rather subjective ways of talking 
about how they produce ASL — their "pronunciation." By borrowing 
from ASL linguistics, teachers can introduce to students the concepts of 
ASL phonology, the components of ASL words, and thus give them a 
tool to think about and focus on their pronunciation of ASL 



The Language/Mode Distinction 

The first step in understanding ASL and how it compares and 
contrasts with other languages is to understand what we will call the 
language/mode distinction. The concept is simple: There are languages, 
and thereare modalities orchannels for producing language. The three 
major channels discussed here are the spoken, written, and signed 
channels (Baron, 1981). They are shown in Rgure Z 

The spoken channel is the one most familiar to us — ^it is the primary 
channel for most of the world's languages. By primary, we mean that 
spoken languages are independent in the sense that they directly 
represent concepts; they do not rely on another representational system 
for their meaning. 

The writt'.Ti modality, on the other hand, can be either a primary or 
a secondary modality. Sampson (1 985), for instance, gives an exampleof 
a written language that is not parasitic on speech. It is a letter sent by a 
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girl of the YukagWr tribe of northeastern Siberia to a young maa The 
letter itself lc»ks like a stylized, abstractionist painting. Sampson dem- 
onstrates, however, that the letter contains specific content; the interpre- 
tation of the letter is dissinular to an inlerpretalion of a painting; the 
former has a detailed and precise meaning. 

Examples of this sort are extremely rare. In general, the written 
modality is secondary. Writing is a secondary representation of speech; 
it is a repr^ntation of a representation. It is not naturally occurring in 
thesamesense thatspeech is. Peoplecan and do devise writing systems 
for previously unwritten languages. Considered in terms of the num- 
bers of speakers, the most used languages in the world are written 
languages: Chinese, Arabic, English, and so forth. Considered in terms 
of the number of languages in the world, however, languages that have 
a written form are the deception. Most of the worid's languages are 
unwritten languages. 

What about the signed modality? It would be reasonable to as«?ume 
that thesigned modality functions exactly like the written modality; that, 
except for rare instances, it k a secondary modality for representing 
naturally-occurring spoken languages. This seems to be what people 
think when they assume that ASL is really just English. It is a reasonable 
assumption: People speak and umte the same language in this country 
(English), so why isn't it the case that when they sign, it is also the same 
language? There is a long tradition of assuming that speech is the 
primary modality for representing language, and that therefore speech 
is synonymous with language. There exists an equally long tradi tion that 
recognizes writing as a secondary system. It is little wonder, then, that 
when people first encounter the signed modality, they assume that the 
relationship bet ween speech and sign is the same as that between speech 
and writing. 

This is not the case. More correctly, it is only partially the case. The 
signed modality can function as either the primary or the secondary 
modality for conveying language. In the former case, an entire class of 
natural languages occurs in thesigned modality: signed languages. As 
naturally-occurring languages, these signed languages are unrelated to 
spoken languages. They stand in various types of relationsWps to each 
other, as do spoken languages. When they occur in the same geographic 
locality as a particular spoken language, they may also influence or be 
influenced by that spoken language. 
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Inthelattercase, thesigned modality can, in fact, function inthesame 
manner as the written modality. The signed modality can be used to 
devise a secondary representation system for speech When the signed 
modality is used to represent English, the resulting systems are called 
mnual cxdes for English (MCE). MCE will be discussed in more detail in 
a later section of this chapter. For now, it is important to recognize that 
the signed modality functions as a primary means of conveying lan- 
guages. Signed languages do not depend on other languages or other 
modalities — they are fully independent human languages. 

Another way to view this situation is depicted in Table 1. On the 
right are the three major modalities: speaking, writing, and signing. On 
the left are a few of the worid's many languages. Readers can now use 
Table 1 to explore various concepts and rdationshij^. 

Naming a particular mcxiality does not name a langua^. Many 
languages can be represented in the spoken modality. All speech is not 
English. English is more than speech; it is also writing. The items on the 
left and right side of the table are different logical types. In talking about 
and teaching signed languages such as ASL, people often do not 
recogniza this. Consider the following three scenarios. 

A person walks into a largelec ture hall filled with students. He starts 
to speak a bnguage totally unknown to anyone in the hall This is not a 
language such as German, Spanish, or Russian— a lang'jage that people 
can at least recognize even if they caimot speak or understand it This is 
a very different language. Unsettled, one shident, call her Sally, leans 
over to her friend Susan and asks, "What ts thatr Susan replies, "Thaf s 
speech." 

Sally would never accept this as an answer to her question. She had 
asked Susan what the person was speaking, not whether the person was 
speaking. Susan could argue that Sally had been ambiguous. Sally 
would probably respond that Susan was being disingenuoias. Sally 
could tell that the person was speaking— she wanted to know what 
language it was. 

Consider the same situation with regard to writing. Suppose that a 
person walks into another large lecture hall and starts writing some 
cryptic language on the board. Sally again leans over to Susan and asks, 
"What is that?" Still her perverse self, Susan replies, "Thaf s writing." 

Again, one understands that Susan has not answered the proper 
question. The fact that someone is writing is obvious; Sally wanted to 
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know what bnguage was being written. The problem with Susan's 
answers lies in the fact that speaking and writing are of different 
categories from English and German. 

Yet, consider this same situation fora signed language such as ASL 
A Deaf person walks into the lecture hall and starts signing. Sally leans 
over and asks Susan, "Whaf s that?" Susan replies, "That's sign lan- 
guage!" 

Although Susan's answer, in this case, may seem satisfiactory for the 
person who has never seen any signed language, in fact, it is no more 
helpful than her responses "That's speech" or "Thaf s writing." In all 
three situations, Susan answered the question of which mode was 
demonstrated — speech, writing, or signing— whereas she should have 
answered the question of whidi language was used. 

The words people use often constrain the way they understand. 
Using the term sign langtmge seems to imply that sign is a language. (See, 
for example, the otherwise excellent book by Oliver Sacks 11989], in 
which he uses the term Sign to refer to signed languages in general and 
ASL in particular.) It is important for students to understand and 
remember that signing is merely one way to prcxJuce a particular 
language, just as speaking is another way of producing languages. Sign 
language is no more a particular language than spoken language is. 
People do not speak spoken language; they speak particular spoken lan- 
guages, such as Greek, Spanish, or German. The distinction is quite 
important. Although the term sign ianguageimy serve as a convenient 
short cut for referring to American Sign Language, it is dangerous 
because it so readily invites students to ignore tliis distinction. For this 
reason, we prefer to usethegeneral lermsigned language when weare not 
referring to one particular language. 

Languages stand in relation to other languages. Tlie fact that several 
bnguagesarelisted in the left-hand column of Tablel impliK that these 
languages are different from each other. English is not French; Navajo is 
not Chmese; Italian is not Spanish. By the same token, French Sign 
Language (FSL) is not British Sigii Language (BSD; Chinese Sign 
Language (C5L) is not ASL; and ASL is not the same as FSL or BSL They 
are all different languages. 

Yet, different spoken languages may be related to each other. 
Consider Spanish and Italian. People who know Spanish can under- 
stand some Italian, This is not because Spanish is just "bad Italian." It is 
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not because they are both spoken languages. Rather, it is because 
''panish and Italian are historically related to each othen they are both 
Romance languagesw Likewise, English and French are related to each 
other because of historical drcunistances such as the Norman Invasion. 

The same is true for signed languages- Signed languages have 
various historical and familial relationships vdth each other. Students 
often ask, for example, which language is the closest relative to ASL It 
would be reasonable for them to assume that it is BSL because so many 
of our ancestors came to America from Great Britain, and American 
English and British English are still dosely related. 

As shown in the previous section, however, this assumption is not 
correct. ASL's closest relative is not BSL; rather it is FSL. As for the case 
of English and French, the relationship between these two signed 
languages can be traced to historical circumstances— the meeting of 
GallaudetandClerc and their establishmentof the first American school 
for the deaf in Hartfoid. 

Finally,Table 1 highlights the relationships among the three modali- 
ties. For example, English is both spoken and written; and, in the case of 
manual codes for English, it canbe signed. Some languages spend much 
of their histoiy represented in only one modality, such as speech Later, 
writing systems may be invented and imposed on them. Na\^ jo is such 
a language. Until very recently, Navajo was an unwritten language. An 
orthography for Navajo wasdevised by Dr. Robert Youngand introduced 
in the! 940s. Thus,unlikesuchlanguages as French, Spanish, Greek, and 
English, which have long-standing written traditions, the Navajo 
written tradition is quite young. It is uncertain whether the tradition 
will take root and flourisli. Perhaps within another 50 years, the writing 
of Navajo will have died out. As it is, instruction in written Navajo is 
restricted to a few school programs 

Qeariy, ASL is a signed language; it cannot be spoken. Can ASL be 
written? As a matter of fact, it can. Several writing systems have been 
devised by linguists and others (Newkirk, 1987; Stokoe, Casterline, & 
Q-oneberg, 1965; Sutton, 1981). Like written Navajo, these writing 
systems are fairly recent inventions. They have not yet been used to 
aeale a literary tradition of written works in ASL An example of one 
such writing system, SignFont (Newkirk, 1987), is given here. 

Ij) f5h:©Biy»O0i<b (r;>©sy») )K9>«. 
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How is it that signed words can be written? In order to understand 
this, one must delve even further into the linguistics of ASL, in 
particular, into how words are formed in ASL 

Words in a Signed Language: ASL Phonology 

Words are a good place to start our exploration of ASL linguistics. 
Words are at the heart of any language. When people learn a second 
language, they feel that it is important to leam vocabulary. Of course, 
there is much more to knowing a second language than vocabulary 
alone Learners must know how to speak the words properly, how to 
make sentences, and how to accomplish things in the language (ask 
questions, provide information, carry on a conversation with a friend). 
They should also know the culture and customs of the people who use 
the language. 

It is strange, then, that in regard to ASL, people rarely talk of learning 
words. Instead, they talk of learning signs, as if signs were somehow 
different from words. They are not. Whether they arespoken, written, or 
signed, words are the basic building block of languages. We do not use 
different names for sjxjken as opposed to written words (we could call 
written words writes, for example). Perhaps for our students this con- 
fusing terminology should be dropped; we should start calling signed 
words what they are — ^words. 

What is a word? For linguists, there are various ways of looking at 
this question. On one level, words are symlx>ls. Symbols are units that 
combine two entities: X symbolizes Y. Because they are symbols, all 
words have two poles: They are combinations of forms (usually taken 
to mean sounds) and meanings. Thus, the English word cat has a spoken 
form, written inphonetic transcription as /kaet /, and a meaning (a small, 
furry household pet is one possible meaning). The study of the fomi of 
words iscalledp/zo«rfi«andp/io«o/o5y; the study of themeaningis called 
semantics. 

&)metimes researchers analyze words only on the form side. Even 
here, words are made up of parts. At this level, of course, the parts do not 
mean any thingbecause only oneside of thesymbol hasbeen considered. 
For spoken words, this is the level of sounds. Looking again at the 
English word cat, one finds that the word is made of three parts: the 
sounds /k/, /ae/, and /t/. Linguists call these units phonemes. 
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There are other ways that linguists analyze words; ways that cannot 
be fully discussed here. For example, words may be analyzed in terms 
of rhythmic units called syllable. The English word curriculum has four 
syllables. Other, far more esotenc units have been posited by linguists in 
their efforts to understand spoken languages. The pomt for those 
interested in teaching and learning ASL is this: If ASL is a true human 
language, it can be analyzed by the same techniques used for spoken 
tonguages. What are wordsin ASL? Are they composed of thesamebasic 
parts as spoken words? How can a bnguage without sounds, a signed 
language, have the same pieces as a spoken language? 



Three Stages in Our Understanding of ASL Phonology 

To repeat a point made earlier, a critical feature of words is that they 
can be analyzed; Words consist of parts. For many years, people looked 
at signed languages and concluded that they were obviously different 
from spoken languages. Researchers claimed that signs, unlike words, 
are holistic (see, for example, Wundt, 1921). These signs, people said, 
cannot be analyzed into parts that are then combined to form words. A 
gesture such as the sign for LIKE (see Figure 3) was considered an 
unanalyzable whole unit. 

In the early 1960s, this conception of signed languages was chal- 
lenged by the seminal work of William C. Stokoe (1960). Stokoe 
proposed that signs, in particular ASL signs, could indeed t« analyzed 
into parts. According to Stokoe, ASL words could be broken down into 
three parameters: thehandshape,thelcK:ation,and the movement Later, 
ASL researchers described a fourth parameter the orientation of the 
palm of the hand. 

How can one prove that th^ pieces of signs are indeed the 
equivalent to pieces of spoken words? One way is to use the technique 
upon which linguists have relied, the study of minimal pairs. In spoken 
languages, one can determine whether two sounds or phonemes con- 
trast by sutstituting one for the other. For example, in the word cat 
{/kast/), one could substitute the sound /b/ for the /k/; /baet/- This 
does make a difference: Cat and M are two different English words. 
Furthermore, the /b/ can be used in other words: bad, ball, etc 

This technique can be applied to signed words as welL Consider the 
word CHINESE^ (Figure 4). It consists of a handshape, labeled for the 
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sake of cx)n venience by ASL linguists as G; a location (the side of the eye 
on the same side of the face as the dominant hand); and a movement 
(a twisting or supinating movement of the foreann). It is possible to 
sutetitute these parts, or pammeters as they are commonly referred to in 
the ASL linguistic literature. Let us take just the handshaj^ parameter. 
Another handshape used in ASL is the X handshape (Figure 5). By 
substituting the X handshape for the G handshape in CHINESB, the 
signer produces the ASL word ONION; a change in one j»rameter (the 
X versus the G handshape) has indeed made a new ASL word. 

At first, these pieces of signed words werecalled dierem^ (taken from 
the Greek word klieir for hand) by analogy with phonemes. Notice ihat 
if we abstract from the two modalities, spoken and signed, we see that 
phonemes and cheremes are equivalent — they are the smaU uilding 
blocks of words that are recombined to form all the words of the 
language. 

Thus, spoken words and signed words share an important charac- 
teristic They are both formed by the combination of smaller units. 
Linguists have noted an interesting difference between thetwomodali- 
ti^. The difference is in the way these units are combined. 

Once again, take the case of the spoken word cat The three pho- 
nemes in cat are combined in a specific temporal sequence: first /k/, 
then /»/, and finally /t/.Inonly thatparticularsequencedo these three 
phonemes make the word cat. In fact, if they are combined in a difference 
sequence, they make a different word— /taek/ tack for example, or 
/asktAflrf. 

This is not the case for cherem^ The component parts of signed 
words are not produced sequentially. It does not make sense, for 
example, to say that in the ASL word CHINESE the handshape is made 
firstand then thelocation,and finally themovementNoticealso that the 
parts cannot be recombined in a different sequence to obtain new ASL 
words. It is not possible to make one ASL word by first making a G, then 
the side-of-the-eye location, and then the supinating movement, and 
then a second ASL word by first making the location, then themo vement/ 
and lastly the handshape. All of these parts of ASL words are simulta- 
neously present in the words. 

Linguists soon took note of the fact that the phonology of spoken 
languages seemed to be characterized by a high degree of sequentiality 
whereas signed languages seemed to exhibit a high degree of simultane- 
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ity. They even offered explanations for this. Spoken languages, they 
daimed^arehighlysequential because they rely on theacous tic channd, 
andsoundslend themselves losequentialtransmissioaSignedlanguages^ 
on the other hand, are highly simultaneoiis because they rely on the 
optical channel, and light lends itself to simultaneous transmission 
(Bellugi & Studdert-Kennedy, 1980). 

Signed words and spoken words are both alike and different. They 
are alike because they consist of parts (phonemes or cheremes) that can 
be combined to form new words. This fact demonstrates that signed and 
spoken languages share an essential feature unique to all human lan- 
guages. Signed and sjx)ken languages differ, however, in the way in 
which they combine ihese parts. In signed langiiages, the formational 
components are combined simultaneously, whereas for spoken lan- 
guages the components are strung together sequentially. This fact 
demonstrates the effect of modality on human language. Klima and 
Bellugi (1979) summarize the argument in the following manner. 

Thus the lexical items of ASL and all other primary 
sign bnguages we know of appear to be constituted 
in a different way from those of spoken languages: 
the organization of signs is primarily simultaneous 
rather than sequential. ASL uses a spatial medium; 
and this may crucially influence its organization. 

(p. 39) 

There is a third and final stage in the history of our understanding of 
ASL words. In the late 1970s and early 1980s, ASL linguists began to 
propose that the phonology of ASL d oes incorporate sequen t iali ty. Signs 
move to and from locations. They are characterized by periods of 
movement and lack of mo vement. In this stage of ASL liistory, linguists 
began to propose that the sequential production of a signed word's 
comjxjnents did indeed need to be represented in the phonology of 
signed languages. In one popular analysis of ASL words, the periods of 
time in which the hands are moving are called movements, and the pe- 
riods during which the hands donotmoveare called holds OLiddell, 1 984; 
Uddell& Johnson, 1989). 
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The traditional, simultaneous analysis of ASL woids did recognize 
that signs incorporate sequential characteristics. It did not however, 
accord sequentiality a role the phonology of ASL Under the new 
analysis, signs are sequentially segmented into phoitologically sigrUfi- 
cant units, such as movements and holds. 

Recalling the ASL word LIKE, the new analysis su^ested that the 
woid is fonned by holding the hand in a certain handshape, location, 
orientation, and so forth; thehand is moved away from thebody; finally, 
the hand is held in a different handshape and location. Thus, under this 
analysis, the word LIKE consists of three parameters— the pattern is 
Hold-Movement-Hold (HMH), as depicted in Egure 6. 

One final aspect of ASL words under this analysis completes the 
picture and brings it full drde in our comparison of signed and spoken 
words. Recall that spoken words aresequences of phonemes— /k/ plus 
/de/ plus /t/ for the word cat. Th&e different sounds can be grouped in 
two major classes in spoken languages: consonants and vowels. In order 
to distinguish vvhich consonant or which vowel is being produced, 
linguists use a system of distinctive fmlures to describe how a sound is 
made. The vowel /ae/, for example, has a list of such feature, usually 
represented as a set of binary (present or not-present) values. Taken 
together, features uniquely identify a particular phoneme. Importantly, 
these feature are simultaneously associated with each phoneme. 

The features for /se/, for example, are simultaneously associated 
vdth /ae/. Thus, spoken languages exhibit both simultaneity (at thelevel 
of categorizing each individual sound) and sequentiality (at the level of 
combining sounds to form words). 

As for signed words, under sequential analysis they, too, exhibit 
both simultaneity and sequentiality. Thesimultaneouselement parallels 
the features of spoken Lmguages: A limited set of features can be used 
to describe and uniquely identify the recombining parts of ASL words 
fl.ane, Boyes-Braem, & Bellugi, 1976; Johnson, 1990). The parts, how- 
ever, are combined in a sequential fashion to form signed words. Notice 
that there are many different movements and holds (the word LIKE, for 
example, has two different holds), but they can nevertheless be grouped 
into two major typ^. 

This excursion into the structure of ASL words has examined only 
one level, which corresponds to the phonological study of sp>oken words 
described above. Indeed, as indicated by its title, this section has dealt 
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with what ASLlinguists commonly call ASL phonology. The phonology 
of spoken languages deals with how sounds are combined to form 
vfovds. The phonology of signed languages drals with how gestures are 
combined to form words. These units are meaiungte in themselves: 
/k/, /3s/, and / 1/ have no meaning untU they are combined to form 
AaetA cai. Likewise, the components of LIKE, the holds and move- 
ments of Kgure 6, do not on their own atrry any meaning; only when 
they are combined to form LIKE does tlie unit as a whole acquire 
meaning. 

In the next section, we will discuss combinations of meaningful 
units: morphemes. We will show that on this level especially, ASL differs 
radically from English 



Another View of Words: ASL Morphology 

As was explained in our discussion of ASL phonology, signed 
words, like spoken words, are made up of parts that can be recombined 
to form different wonis. There is another way in which spoken and 
signed words are made up of parts. 

Recall that words are symbols. Words in spoken languages are not 
Indivisible wholes. They can be broken down into smaller, meaningful 
partscalled morphemes. A morphemeis thesmaHestcombination of form 
and meamng. In the English word cat there is only one morpheme- Cats, 
however, has two morphemes. One morpheme is cof. The other mor- 
pheme is -s. Like cat, it has a forai (/s/) and a meaning (more than or.o). 

The way in which morphemes combine to form words varies aaoss 
different languages. In Qiapter 1, we explained that many people 
believe ASL is a more "conceptual" language than English. We sug- 
gested that one reason for this may be that ASL packages concepts 
differently than English. What v^ecaUedpachigingof concepts is really one 
way to describe morphology. For the pr^ent discussion, the important 
distinction is the number of morphemes per word. 

There are languages, such as Chinee, in which wonis consist almost 
exclusively of single morphemes. These are called isolating languages. 
English, however,isasT^f^diclang;uage.Suchalanguagecontams many 
more multi-morphemic words than does an isolating language. 

In yet a third language category, Eskimo is a polysynthetic language. 
A polysynthetic language contains an even greater number of multi- 
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morphemic words than does a synthetic language; the difference is a 
matter of degree. There are greater possibilities of morpheme combi- 
nations in Eskimo than in English and Qunese. A verb in Eskimo can 
incorporate one or more nouns (e.g., the subject and the object). Like 
Eskimo, ASL is a polysynthetic language Qohnson & Uddell 1984). 

Of couree, not all words in ASL are multi-moiphemic. Some words, 
such as LIKE, consist of single morphemes. By and large, however, one 
can combine many more morphemes into ASL words than into English 
woids. What is more, the way that morphemes are combined in ASL is 
often quite different from the way they are combined in English- 
Let us examine how three different languages combine morphemes 
to make words. Suppose a person wants to say, '1 look at the girl for a 
long time." In English, of course, that is exactly how to say it In German, 
thesentencemightbe, 'TureineLangeZeit schaueichdasMadchenan." 
Translated very literally into English, this sentence means "For a long 
time look I the girl at. " In Navajo, the sentence is the following: 



Asdzani nlsh'H go niaagoo nihoolzhiizh 

woman l-am-looking-at-her while far-to time-markers- 
moved 



What about ASL? Let us look at the morphemic combinations and 
how they differ from those in English, German, and Navajo. 

Before we compare these languages, however, we must make a 
diversion to explain how we will represent ASL in this text. For our 
discussion about ASL, we must rely on a written system for this signed 
language. Because there is currently no accepted form of written ASL, it 
is difficult to present an ASL sentence for discussion in a book. We did 
demonstrate a proposed writing system earlier, but to present sentences 
In that writing system would require readers to learn the system before 
they could understand our examples. Instead, we will relyonacommonly 
accepted written form; we will use glosses. Glosses are rough transla- 
tions of ASL morphemes into English morphemes. The reader should 
understand, however, that the existence of glosses for ASL does not 
signify that ASL is English. The reader should also remember that 
glossesarenot intended tobegood translations into Englishof these ASL 
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sentences. A good translation of the sentences has already been pro- 
vided: "I look at the girl for a long time." 

In ASL the sentence will consist of jusi three woixis: 

GIRL INDEX I+LOOK-AT+HER+LONG-TIME 

RICIIT 

The first ASL word is one morpheme that indicates the object of the 
sentence. The second functions as an article: "the." The third word is 
morecomplex. It consists of the root word LOOK-AT, plus a morpheme 
to indicate the subject (first person singular), another morpheme to 
indicate the object (the girl), and yet another one to indicate that the 
activity of lookingat the girl took place over an extended period of time. 

The significant fact about these four examples is that although they 
all contain essentially the same information/ they package this infomia- 
tion differently. 

There is another feature that ASL does not share with English: 
classifier morphology. Classifiers in ASL are combinations of two or 
more root morphemes (Padden, 1987). One morpheme, the handshape^ 
indicates the class of novms to which the words belong, such as all people- 
upright objects, such as a boulder, a book, or a cup; surface vehicles, such 
as cars, bicycles, tmcks, motorcycles, boats; round, thin objects, such as 
a coin or a cookie; long, thin objects, such as a pencil or pole; and many 
more. The second morphemeconsists of a root movement that indicates 
the location and /or movement of the object. Example are the follow- 
ing: a surface vehicle traveling up a long winding road, and several 
upright objects in a row on a long, flat object (perhaps a row of books on 
a bookshelO. 

American Sign LanguagemakK extensi veuse of classifier morphol- 
ogy not only in everyday conversations but also in ASL poetry and 
storytelling. It is in the area of classifiers that native English speakers 
have the most difficulty in ASL Classifiers are not used in the English 
language, and this may be why English structures interfere in the second 
language student's utterances in ASL Fluency in the use and compre- 
hension of classifiers is one mark of ASL competence. Because of this, 
activities using classifieis should be included at all levels of instruction. 
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Putting Words into Sentences: ASL Syntax 

In any language, words must be combined in specific patterns to 
form sentences. For several years, people believed tlwt ASL lacked any 
rigid sentence structure; indeed, it was once claimed that ASL did not 
even consist of sentences but merely of collections of signs. Researchers 
nowknowthat,asdootherlang;uages,ASLhas sentence-level grammar. 

One way to examine the sentence structure of a language is to look 
at its basic word order. For example, the word order in English is 
essentially Subject-Verb-Object (SVO). This doK not mean that sen- 
tences cannot be written in a different word order. People can say, for 
example, 'The cake was eaten by theboy." The word order of this phrase 
is object, verb, subject. 

The degree to which word order must be followed is influenced by 
several fiactors. One is the extent to which grammatical rebtions — who 
did what to whom — ^must be indicated by the order of words in a 
sentence. English, for example, reli^ on word order to indicate gram- 
matical relations: 'John loves Mary" is quite different from "Mary loves 
John." Other languages can make use of different devices to indicate 
grammatical relations. Often Vras is accomplished by meai^ of the 
language's morphology; verbal affixes and case endings on nouns can 
indicate grammatical relations. 

ASL is commonly considered an SVO word-order language. How- 
ever, as was shown in the ASL example abo"e, other orderings of words 
can be and are used. In the example, the girl was topuMlized. Because she 
was the topic of interest, it was appropriate in ASL to move her to the 
front of thesentence. Howdoes ASL indicate that I waslooking at thegirl, 
and not that sh was looking at me? 

In ASL, there are three classes of verbs (Padden, 1 987). Onedassus^ 
ASL's morphology to incorporate the subject and ob'ect into the root 
verb. Examples of this class of verbs include GIVE, INFORM, ASK, 
SEND, HATE, and LOOK-AT. Verbs in this class change their form to 
indicate the person and number of the subject and object For example, 
the ASL verb I-GIVE-YOU (first person singular subject and second 
person singular object) is different from the ASL verb YOU-GIVE-ME 
(second person singular subject and first person singular object) or HE/ 
SHE/rr-GIVE-THEM (third person singular subject unmarked for 
^der and third person plural object also unmarked for gender). All 
three are obviously different from English because each word incorpo- 
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rates the verb, the subject, and the object. This is an excellent example of 
the polysynthetic nature of ASL 

Asecond classof ASL verbs doesnotcontain morphology of the type 
descnbed above. Words in this class include KNOW, LIKE, WALK, 
WANT, and FORGET. The form of the verb used in the sentence I UKE 
YOU is the same as the form used in the sentence YOU LIKE ME. In 
sentence that use th^e verl», the information for subject and object is 
contained in separate words for I and YOU. It is possible, however, for 
these words to be omitted in conversational signing. In lesponse to the 
question, 'T>o you like coffee?", it is appropriate to respond, LIKE (with 
appropriate facial expression to indicate the degree — "1 sort of like it," "I 
like it very much," and so forth)— omitting both the subject CI") and the 
object ("coffee"). 

The final class of ASL verbs has already been mentioned: classifiers. 
Qassifiers can incorporate verls in ^L. Thus, a sentence such as "A car 
is traveling up a long and winding road" in ASL can contain just one 
word, the classifier VEHICLE, together with morphemes to ir\dicate 
direction of motion, type of motion (straight, curved, zigzag, etc.), 
manner of motion (slow, fast, erratic, etc.), and more. 



It's Not All on the Hands 

It would bea mistake forsecond languagestudents of ASL to assume 
that all the information in ASL is contained on the hands. As shown 
earlier, the face is also used to transmit information. Fadal expressions, 
body postures, and other nonmanual gestures are used to convey 
grammatical information. Generically, they are called nonmanual signals 
(NMSs). 

Sometimes people compare NMSs in signed languages with voice 
qualities such as intonation or rhythm in spoken languages. The differ- 
ence between NMSs and qualities such as intonation and rhythm is that 
NMSs are used to convey grammatical information in ASL An example 
is the grammatical transformation of a statement into a question. Whereas 
the question in English, "Do you want to eat?", is typically pr(K3uced 
with rising intonation, it is still a question whether this intonation is 
present or not In English, the question is formed by rearranging the 
word order "Do you want to eat?" versus "You do want to eat." In ASL, 
facial expressions mark different types of questions. For example, by 
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adding a Yes/No facial marker, an ASL senieiKe consisting of four 
wcmJs^YCXJ MUST LEAVE YOabecomesaquestion: "Doyouhaveto 
leave?" Without the fedal marker, it is no longer a question; it is a 
statement "You have to leave." 

NMSs are also used in ASL to indicate negatives ("You don't have 
to leave now"), illative clauses ('The boy who left is my son"), condi- 
tionals ("If you leave, IH cry"X WH questions ("Where do you have to 
go?"), and rhetorical questions ("I have to leave now. Why? Because I 
have another engagement across town") where the addressee is not 
expected to answer the "Why?" question. 

Nonmanual signals are also used in ASL to indicate adverbial 
information (Baker & Cokely, 1980). For example, a characteristic fadal 
©cpression iisually written as mm is used in ASL sentoic© to mean 
"noimally"; "regularly"; "going along fine"; "as expected." Another 
nonmanual sigiwl, called th, indicates that a particular action was done 
in a careless or inattentive way. These adverbial nonmanual signals can 
becombined with ASL's verbal morphology in rich and complex ways. 
Take theEnglish sentence, "I studied all nightlast night but didn't really 
pay much attention to what I was doing." In ASL this seritence would 
contain four words, LAST NIGHT I STUDY, with, the verb STUDY 
containing all the richness that ASL's morphology makes possible to 
indicate the duration and manner of studyk^g. 

The nonmanual signal system in ASL is much more rich and 
complex than has been conveyed in this short summary. Second lari- 
guagesludentsofASLmust learn to useandunderstand thiscomponent 
of ASL if fluency is to be achieved. 



Manual Codes for Engush 



Some readers might wonder why we include a discussion of English 
in a book about second language aaiuisition of ASL. Books on German, 
Spanish, or French do not generally discussspeakingorreadingEnglish. 
Why should a book about ASL contain a section on signing Biglish? 

Other readers might also note that manual codes for English are 
often held in low regani by many Deaf people. Why, they might ask, 
would we want to include a topic that is not a part of the culture ot ASL 
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users and that many Deaf people fed is an affront to the beauty and 
integrity of their language? 

Many people bdieve that manual codes for English have done more 
damage than good to the lives of Deaf people. These people might ask 
why we would want to encourage, even indirectW, the continued use of 
these systems by teaching students about them. Rn^y, it is often 
claimed that exposing second language students to manual codes for 
English can impair their acquisition of ASL. At the very least the 
aigument goes, students should not be exposed to this Englishteed 
signing until their ASL competence has developed to the point where it 
wUl not affected. 

We believe that there are gocd reasons for early discussion of 
manual code^ for English. It is true that manual codes for English are not 
ASL, and should not be taught in an ASL course Still, when adult 
students are first introduced to ASL they are uncertain about what it is. 
The myths that we discussed in Qiapter 1 are truly pervasive. Students 
who enter ASLcouisesare full of ideasabout ASLandsigned languages; 
many of these ideas, unfortunately, are incorrect and will prove to be 
detrimental to their acquisition of ASL This is why wesay that theearly 
stages of instruction in ASL must involve a certain degree ofunJeaming. 

Gennan teachers may have to comtet their students' iminformed 
ideas about the German language or German people. However, these 
teachers can be fairly confident that their students realize they are 
learning a different language. ASL shidents may not Isnow that they are 
beginning on a journey toward learning another language. They may 
not understand that words in ASL are different from words in English. 
A common example of this is when a student asks the ii^tructor, "How 
do you sign X [where X is some word in English} in ASL?" and expects 
one signed word in response. 

We do understand and share many of Deaf people's feelings. We 
take issue, however, with theclaim that manual codes forEnglisharenot 
a part of Deaf culture. They are certainly a part of D^ people's 
experience. Deaf people know what nranual codes for English look like. 
They have opinions about MCEs' effectiveness (or ineffectiveness) in 
education. (SeeBahan, 1989a.)Deaf peoplecertainly havestrongfeelings 
about fhesesyslems. Experience, knowledge, opinions, feelings— this is 
culture. We want our students to know about these aspects of Deaf 
culture. 
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Thus, in answer to the third question, we would reply that the best 
way to ensure that manual codes for English are no t miiKUessly used by 
hearing people is nut to ignore thenv but to expose students to them. In 
part this is merely a pragmatic decision. Students will gain access to 
information about manual codes for English whether we teach it or not; 
books containing vocabulary in manually coded English are readily 
available in most bookstores. We prefer that students^' explorations, 
ponderings^and questions lakeplace in thedassroom-Weareconfident 
that tiioughtfiil discussion among teachers and students about the 
relationship between spoken, signed^ and written English and ASL— 
discussions that include Deaf people's attitudes towards manual codes 
for English, the history of hearingpeople'sattemptstoimposeMCEs on 
Deaf people, and the documented evidence about their effectiveness In 
education— will enable students to arrive at their own informed con- 
clusions. 

Fhully, then? is no research showing that mere exposure to manual 
codes for English will have a negative effect on the second language 
learner's acquisition of ASL Of course, any time spent in such discus^ 
sions will be time taken from the central task of seeing and producing 
ASL In the long run, however, it will be time well spent because it will 
make students more critically aware of what they are learning. 

It may also be that, depending on the teacher's or the program's 
philosophy, such discussions will not be possible in an ASL class. In 
some programs, for example, English is never allowed under any 
circumstances in an ASLdassroom. Thus, in the eariy stages of learning, 
whenstudentsmostneedtodiscusstheoreticalandculturalinfomnation, 
they are the least able to undertake such a discussion in ASL In these 
dncun^tanc^, a program may require students to take an introductory 
course in which ASLcultural issues,and myths about signed languages 
are examined. In programs that do not offer such a course, periiaps 
spedal days can be set aside for discussion at^ut attitudes arwJ myths-— 
topics that are vital to the students' continued development, but for 
which they do not yet possess suffidently advanced fluency for con- 
versation in ASL 

At the beginning of thischapter,it was said that English isalanguage 
that can be represented in all three of the major modalities: spoken, 
written, and signed. What does it mean to say that onecansign English? 
What are manual codes for English? In order to understand this ques- 
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tion/ readas must first explore what it means to say one can write 
English. 

The creation of a writing system can be tmderstood as a design 
problem with two design qu^tions: What will the written symbols 
represent, and how will the symbols be invented? 

Writing can represent imits at the primary or at the secoruiaiy level 
of language. At one level, written marks (usually called graphs) can 
representmeaningfulunits—eiUiersinglemoiphemesorpolymorphemic 
units, such as words, phrases, or sentences. These types of writing 
systenBarecaUed/ogo^/j/iic. C5eeFigure7.)By far themost common are 
systems that writemorphemes. Written Chinese isa logographicsystem. 
The graphs of Chinee represent morphemes (although, as explained 
above, for the most part CWnese words are monomorphemicso we may 
just as well say that Chinese writes words). 

Writing systems also can represent imits at the other level of laiv 
guage. Graphs can represent the nonmeaningful level of sounds. Such 
writing systems are called phonographic. At least three solutions to 
phonographic writing are possible: writing features, writing segments 
(consonants and vowels), or writing syllable. Written English is an 
example of segmental writing. These types of writing systems are often 
given the generic name alphabetic writing. 

The second design question concerns the source of the marks used 
in the writing system — the script. Two general solutions to this design 
question exist: invent a new script, or borrow and adapt an existing 
script. By far themost common solution is to borrow and modify existing 
scripts. For example, written English came from the ancient Phoenician 
script, through Semitic, Greek, and Roman writing systems. 

Like written English, manual cod^ for English are secondary 
representations of English in another modality. The same two design 
questions that must be asked for devii ing a writing system must also be 
asked for devising a manual code for English: What language feature 
wiU be represented (words, syllables, sounds, or some combination of 
these), and where will we get the signed "marks"? 

Because manual codes for English systems are invented, there is no 
one solution to the design questions posed. There are, however, two 
common themes that mn through many of the more popular systen^s. 
One is tha t MCEsystems typically are logographic. Tlia t is, one manually 
coded unit (a sign, comparable to a graph) represents a morpneme of 
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English. Thus, in one MCE system, the sentence "He established those 
poHdes yesterday" would be expr^sed using eight signs: HE ESTAB- 
LISH PAST-TENSE THOSE POUCY PLURAL YESTER DAY. 

Thesecorei themeconcemsthesourcefbrthesignsinMCE systems. 
As is tme for writing systenis^ the most common solution is to bonx)w. 
UEpte borrowed from Old French Sign Language when he and others 
devised French methodical signs. Modem manual codes for EngEsh 
were also devised with borrowed signs. In most of MCE systems, the 
source for signs is the lexical stock of ASL 

The complete arialysis of manual ccxJes for English is far more 
complex than is portrayed here. Most of these systems attempt not 
merely to represent spoken English, but also to represent in some way 
the complex relationship between spoken and written English. 

There is a popular tendency these days to daim that manual codes 
for English are not languages. Usually, what is meant Is that manual 
codes for English do not seem to be viable substitutes for primary 
languages, such as spoken English or signed ASL. (See, for example, 
Supalla, 1986.) Manual codes for English are ineffective as primary 
languages. We must point out, however, that just as written English is 
English, written Chinese is Chinese, and written Korean is Korean, so 
manual axJes for English are English. To dismiss MCE systemf a- "not 
language" maki^ no more sense than it would to dismiss writu'g 
systems as "not language." The evaluation of the effectiveness of such 
systems, both as pedagogical tools and as effective systems for repre- 
senting primary language, is a matter that is beyond the scope of this 
book 

The Multiungual Nature of 
The Deaf Community 



From all that has been said thus far, it should be clear that the Deaf 
community is linguistically complex. At least two languages, ASL and 
English, are used in thecommunity. A third language is also common — 
Pidgin Sign English (to be discussed in the succeeding pages). In 
addition, the Deaf community is trimodal; that is, all three modes — 
speaking, writing, and signing— are present. 
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In Older to function in the Deaf community, members must know 
how and when to use these three languages and modalities. Second 
bnguage students of ASLmust share at least some of this knowledge if 
they are to communicate effectivdy with Deaf people. 



Bilingualism 

The Deaf community is a bilingual society. In order to explain how 
this is so, we define two types of bilingualism: societal bilingualism and 
individual bilingualism 

In sodetal bilingualism, two or more languages are used in the 
everyday life of a community. Societal bilingualism can be the result of 
the movement of people because of political, economic, cultural, or 
religious reasons (Giosjean, 1982). Usually, when two groups, who do 
not share the same language,come into contact, one takes a majority and 
the other a minority positioa This situation occurs in many of the 
world's colonized countries. In such a circumstance, it is not unusual to 
seetheminority groupleam themajority'sIanguage,either for pragmatic 
reasons (they must learn to get along with the majority) or because the 
majority language has been forced on the minority. In the latter case, it 
is also not unusual for the majority to actively suppress the minorit/ s 
language. 

One good place to examine the status of a minority language is in the 
field of education. In many cases of societal bilingualism, the majority 
language is theonlyoneused inschooL Theminority student must learn 
by meariL of this language. With few exceptions, this is the case for deaf 
shidents in this country. ASL is not an accepted language of instruction 
in residential schools, in mainstream programs, or in postsecondary 
education. Until recently, not even Gallaudet University, the world's 
only liberal arts university for deaf shidents, supported the l^se of ASL 
in the classroom 

Societal bilingualism evolves over time (Grosjean, 1987). A society 
can either retain its bilingualism or shift to monolingualism. Often, this 
has little to do with whether the minority language is accorded recogni- 
tion in the majority community's political or educational institutions. 
R»r example, although ASL has been poorly understood by hearing 
people and still plays a minor role in deaf education, there is no evidence 
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that ASL is a dying language or that the Deaf conunimity is shifting to 
English monolingualism (Nash, 1987). 

It isnotthecase that each individualinabilingualsodety is bilingual 
Inabilingual society such as Canada, for instance,some individuals are 
IMlingual, whereas others may be monolingual in either English or 
French. Important issues in thestudy of individual bilingualism include 
howanindividualacquiredhisorhertwoIanguages;inwhichsituations 
they were acquired; how bilinguals separate the two languages in their 
cognitive system; how bilinguals interact with monolinguals and other 
bifeguals; and the effects of bilingualism on personality and cognitive 
development 

In some cases, an individual bilingual may have learned one lan- 
guage in the home and anotherat school. This is frequently the case with 
Spanish speakers in the Southwest Bilinguals often keep their two 
kmguages totally separate. One language will be used for conversing 
with certain peoplein particular settings, theolher language willbe used 
for talking with other people or in other settings. Ori the other hand, 
bilinguals sometimes combine their languages when they are talking 
with someone who knows both languages. This process is called code- 
switching. G)de«witching is a rule-governed way of using two lan- 
guages; itisnol thcmerehaphazard mbdng of two languages (Gumperz 
& Hemandez-Chavez, 1971). Code-switching should not be taken as 
evidence thatbilingualsareconfusedabout when or how touse their two 
languages. In particular,code-switchingamongbilingualchildrenshoi^^ 
not be misunderstood to mean that the children are language confused. 
For example, there are Deaf children who know and use ASL (which 
they have learned from Deaf adults or from peers) and English (which 
they have learned from their teachers). These children will often code- 
switch between the two languages. This is a natural developmental 
pattern for many deaf children (Wilcox & Corwin, 1990). 

Although most Deaf people are bilingual to some extent, there is 
variation among individiials (Kannapell, 1989). Some Deai people are 
fiilly bilingual in ASL and English. Many I^f people have been raised 
in Deaf families where ASL was their first language. That they have gone 
on to attain Ph.D. degrees in fields such as psychology, education, or 
linguistics clearly indicates that they are also fluent in English. Other 
Deaf people may be fluent in ASL but have only marginal English 
language skills. (Generally, this is taken to mean reading and writing 
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rather than speaking skills.) Other Deaf people, who were bom into 
hearing fomilies where English was their native language, have gone on 
to learn ASL and become enculturated into the Deaf conimtinity. 



Sodolinguistic Variation 

Second language students should know that although Deaf people 
across the United States use ASL, variation in ASLdoes occur. Oneway 
tounderstand thenatureof this variation is to recall the various levels of 
linguistic structure: phonological (pronunciation), lexical (words), and 
syntactic (sentences). Variation can occur at any of these levels. This 
variation is called sodolinguis':': when it is related to a social factor. 
Typical social factors that affect sodolinguistic variation are age, geog- 
raphy, sex, education, and race. 

Woodwani (1980) described many types of sodolinguistic varia- 
tion in ASL. For example, there exists a dialect of Black Southern 
signing used by Black Deaf people in the southeastern United States. 
Other common types of sodolinguistic variation in ASL are regional 
(geographic) variation, social (education) variation, gender variation, 
and age variation. 



Pidgin Sign English 

V/henever two languages come into contact, it is common to see a 
special variety oflanguageappear,calledapidgiaPid^nsdevelopfix>m 
the need of the two language communiti« to communicate with each 
other. Pidgins are characterized by a mixture of structures from the two 
languages, by the appearance of stnictures that are not present in either 
of the two contact languages, and by a reduction in structure in compari- 
son with the contact bnguages. Pidgins are, by definition, not one's 
native language. They are often used in restrided social settings, and 
frequently have negative attitudes attached to their use. 

Woodward (1980) has suggested that a pidgin language developed 
out of the contact between ASL and English. This l«iguage is called 
Pidgin Sign English (PSE). There is not one monolithic variety of PSE. 
Variation in PSE occurs in a rule-governed way. The variation corrdates 
with such sodal variables as whether the signer is deaf or hearing, has 
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d^f or hearing j»rents, learned to sign before or after the age of six, and 
attended some or no college (Woodward, 19^). 

Cokdy (1983) proposed that FSE could be analyzed not as a pidgin 
but as foreigner talk and l^mer's grammar. This description places less 
emphasis on FSE as a language; instead, it describes this type of signing 
as reflecting the accommodatioi\s that iJeaf people make when conv 
municating with less fluent, hearing ASL users. Of course, at some level, 
theprocesses of accommodation thattake place in foreigner talk must be 
similar to those that take place in language contact situations that li^d to 
the development of pidgins. Also, the analysis of PSE as foreigner talk 
does not explain a phenomenon that is a common experience for many 
second language students. Frequently, when Deaf people find out that 
the person with whom they have been using ASL is hearing, they switch 
to a form of PSE (Kannapell, 1 989). Clearly, this cannot be the result of a 
conscious or unconscious effort to facilitate communication. Before the 
I^afperson realized that theother person was hearing,commimication 
in ASL was proceeding vkithoul any problems. A more reasonable 
explanation is that ASL functions to maintain the Deaf community's 
identity. Switching to a form of PSE is a way of reestablishing thecultural 
boundaries that were violatedbyahearingpersonusingASL (Kannapell, 
1989). 

Whatever linguists ultimately decide about how PSE should be 
classified, it is important forsecond languagestudents tobeawareof this 
variety of signed language because it is so pervasive in Deaf/hearing 
interactions. 



Language Attitudes 

The preceding d^criptionshould make it clear that thereare specific 
and strong attitudes associated with languages in the Deaf community. 
It is important for second language learners to be expo^ to these 
attitude for two reasons. First, it will help them to understand Deaf 
people and the cultural context in which ASL is situated. Second, some 
of the strong attitudes that Deaf people have are directed at hearing 
people who use ASL. 

Deaf people are often ambivalent in their attitudes toward ASL and 
English (Kannapell, 1987). ASL is the language with which they identify. 
It is the language that sets Deaf people apart as a people and that 
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embodies theDeaf experience. At the same time, they recognize that ASL 
is little valued in American society, and that in order to get ahead in 
education or employment they need to be proficient in English. 

ASL functions not only to create a bond of identity among its users; 
it also functions to keep out outsiders. Deaf people often look with 
suspicion at hearing people who are learning ASL as a second language. 
As noted above, l3eaf people will often switch to an English fonn of 
signing when they interact with hearing people. This is as much an 
attempt to maintain the integrity of the group as it is the fact that in most 
casK hearing people are not fluent users of ASL. 

The use of ASL to maintain cultural boundaries is directed not only 
toward hearing people. Deaf ASL users will also avoid or exdude deaf 
people who use English-like signing such as PSE or MCE. Qassification 
of people according to their language preference is an important way 
that Deaf culture enables Deaf people to perceive and understand their 
world. 

ASL AS A Foreign Language 

Two movements liave begun to spread across America in the past 
several years. One is the rapidly increasing enrollment in ASL classes. 
Thesecond is the tremendous interest inacceptanceof ASL in fulfillment 
of a foreign language requirement. 



Growth in ASL Instruction 

"The movement to accept ASL throughout America is like a slow- 
building groundswell of water," according to Gary W. Olsen, Executive 
Director of the National Association of the Deaf. "It gains momentum 
as it swells and so does the acceptance of ASL" (Olsen, 1988, p.l 07). The 
magnitude of this momentum is hinted at in the results of a recently 
conducted survey of ASL instruction. The survey was mailed to several 
ASL instructional programs in colleges, universities, technical schools, 
community colleges, and private and public service agencies across the 
country. Table 2 lists current enrollment, enrollment five years ago, and 
the percentage of growth for all 43 programs reporting. Table 2 also 
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Table 2. Enrollment in ASL CoursiiS. 





5 Years 


Current 


Growth 




Ago 






Community colleges and 
technical schools 


1098 


1529 


139% 


Colleges and universities 


935 


2111 


226% 


All Programs 


2263 


4094 


181% 
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indudes figures for two categories of respondents: colleges and univer- 
sities, and community colleges and technical schools. 

In theprogiamsreporteihearinganddeaf instructois wereequally 
represented. Themajority of theinslmctoisheld degrees at the master's 
level (44%), with 33% holding bachelor's level degrees, 9% holding 
assodale level degrees, 6% holding doctoral degrees, and 8% with no 
degree beyond a high sdiool diploma. 

The overwhelming majority of programs surveyed ^8%) reported 
that Deaf culture was taught in their ASL courses. Only 35% of the 
programs, however, reported that they offered a separate course in Deaf 
culture for those students who wanted more knowledge of the way of 
life of Deaf people. 

Themost popular ASLbooks used by the programs that responded 
were A Basic Course in American Sign Language (Himnphries, Padden & 
OTtourke,l980),w4menajnSi5nI^gKflge(Baker&Cokely,1980),andthe 
Vista College Signing Naturally series. 

Onecommonly asked question is whether ASLisreally being taught 
in such programs. It is difficult to determine this from responses to a 
survey, but a tentative conclusion can be drawn based on the overall 
results. At least half of the courses arebeing taught by Deaf people. Fifty 
percent of the instructors have at least a master's d^ree. TTie materials 
most commonly used are among the best available for teaching ASL It 
seems that this young profession is doing remarkably well. 

One unexpected finding from the survey was the number of high 
schools across the country Sat offer ASL to hearing students. As more 
states mandate the acceptance of ASL in fulfillment of high school 
foreign language requirements, this trend will continue. High schools 
may be the place to watch during the 1 990s. Little is known about who 
is teaching high school ASL courses, about whether they are actually 
teaching ASL (and not PSE or MCE), nor about the long-term impact on 
college-level programs. 



Acceptance of ASL as a Foreign Language 

Until recently, the groundswell of interest in ASL had made little 
impact on foreign language policy in schools. Although ASL has a long 
and rich history in America, and scholarly research on ASL is in its third 
decade, ASL has been slow to gamer any degree of status as an 
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acceplablealternativetofuMforeignlanguageiiequirements.This,t^^ 
is beginning to change. Acceptance of ASL as a foreign language is now 
a topic of debate at several American colleges and universities, and in 
niany of ovr state legislature 

DelerminingexactlywhichschoolsacceptASLasafbreignlanguage 
is a difficult undertaking. There are several factors to consider, and they 
intermingle to fonn the following major types of cases: 

• Schools that do not have foreign language requirements, and 

therefore do not have policies for accepting (or rejecting) ASL 
as a foreign language, even though they may teach ASL. 

• Schools that do not have foreign language requirements but 

nevertheless have considered the matter of ASL and have come 
out in support of ASL as a foreign language. 

• Schools that have foreign language requirements but have never 

considered the possibility of accepting ASL in fulfillment of the 
requirement. 

• Schools that have foreign language requirements and have al- 

lowed certain individuals to ftilfill the requirement with ASL 
on an ad hoc basis. 

• Schools that have foreign language requirements and have for- 

mal policies allowing certain groups of students, for example 
deaf students or students majoring in deaf education, to fulfill 
the requirement with ASL 

• Schools that have foreign language requirements and have for- 

mal policies allowing any student to fulfill the requirement 
with ASL 

Often more than one of these situations will be represented within 
the same school. It is possible, for example, for the college of arts and 
sciences at a large university to have a formal policy accepting ASL in 
fulfillment of a foreign language requirement, whereas the college of 
engineering or education at the same university has no such policy and 
may even have decided not to accept ASL in fulfillment of their require- 
ments. 
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Qearly, of the six situations listed the most important in the move- 
menttoacceptASLasa foreign language is thelast: schools with formal, 
written policies accepting ASL as a foreign language. Schools that fall 
into this category include: Bowling Green State University, California 
State University Hayward, Centralia College, College of Stalen Island, 
East Central Uiuversity, Oklahoma University, Madonna CoUegei, 
Michigan State Univereity, SUNY Stony Brook, University of Arizona, 
University of Minnesota, Univereity of Rochester, University of South 
Horida,UniversityofWashington,andWiaiamRataeyHaiperCollege, 
Illinois. The University of California (all campuses) will likely join this 
group of schools before the end of 1990. 

Activity is also taking place in state legislatures to recognize and 
accept ASL as a foreign language. At ihe time of this wridng, state laws 
in Alaska, California, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Maine, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, and Washington recognize ASL asa foreign 
languageforthepurposeofmeetinghighschoolgraduationrequirements. 
Legislation has been introduced in Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. By the time this text is printed, many 
more states will probably have passed similiar legislation. 

Finally, the recognition and acceptance of natural signed languages 
has become international in scope. In 1988, the parliament of the 
European Community, noting that there are 500,000 profoundly deaf 
people in Member States whose first language is their national signed 
language and not the dominant mother tongue of their coimtiy, rec- 
ognized as legitimate languagestheindigenoussignedlangua^ofthe 
twelveMember States. Recognition and acceptance of signal laiguages 
is clearly an idea whose time has come. 



Notes 

' In many parts of the country, especially the East and West coasts, the ASL 
word CHINESE is decreasing in usage. Recent interactions with Chinese Deaf 
people have led to the adoption of the Chinese Sign Language word for 
CHINA. This is a growing trend in the Deaf community a>nceming words for 
countries and can be seen in signs for Finland, Sweden, and others. This is an 
example of a sodolinguistic change in progress. 
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American Deaf Culture 

It is common for the general public to consider deaf people in this 
country as handicapped Americans with no further sense of identity as 
a people. This is far from correct There exists a strong and lightknit 
group of people in the United States that identifi» itself wifii Deaf 
culture (Wilcox, 1989). As with any culture, its members share values, 
beliefs, attitude, and, most importantly, a language different from that 
of outsiders to the culture. 

Of course, like Hispanics^ Jews, Navajos, or any other cultural group 
in America, Deaf people do not consider themselves "foreigners." The 
Navajo code-talkers, who became famous during World War n when 
they were used to communicate secret information in Navajo via radio, 
would surely resist any attempt to be called non-American. They vrould 
just as surely resent any characterization that did not recognize their 
Navajo cultural heritage. 

This is not to say that all deaf people in America are members of E^af 
culture merely because they cannot hear. Entry into a culture is never 
merely a matter of being bom HispaniC/ Jewish, Navajo, Black, deaf,and 
so forth. Cultural values are shared; members must learn, accept and 
share the values of the group before the;.' can be said to be a part of that 
culture. The same is true for Deaf culture. 

Although the term Deaf culture is used frequently, it is not meant to 
imply that Deaf people the world over share the same culture. Deaf 
Americans are members of American Deaf culture; British Deaf people 
are members of British Deaf culture. British Deaf people and American 
Deaf people use two different languages, share different ©cperiences, 
and have different historical backgrounds. Still, there are some values 
that British and American Deaf people share merely because they are 
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united by at least one conunon experience: They are D^f people living 
in asodety in which hearing people predominate. This singular bond of 
common experience is known to other cultural groups as well German 
Jews and AmericanJewS; for example,donotsharethesameculture. Yet, 
because of a common experience---their Jewish religion and heritage — 
Jews the world over do share some core of commonality. 

If being deaf (having a hearing loss) is not sufficient to quality a 
person as a meml^r of the Deaf culture, how does one gain entry into 
Deaf culture? To rephrase this question: Who are the Deaf? In order to 
imderstand this question and to iind a cultural answer to it, let us first 
discuss what is meant by culture. 

culture lcxdking at the world from the 
Native's Point of View 

Perhaps it is best to start by explaining what is not meant by culture. 
One popular modem thesaurus lists sbc meaning grc;ups for the word 
culture: 

1 . enlightenment and excellence of taste acquired by intellectual 

and aesthetic traming; 

2. the product or result of being educated; 

3. impressive beauty of form, appearance, or behavior; 

4. the quality or state of being erudite; 

5. a sphere of activity, interest, or controversy; 

6. an inherited or established way of thinking, feeling, or doing. 

Only the last meaning captures what we mean by culture. Culture 
is commonly thought to consist of things, the material objects that people 
possess and use. Although books, boats, clothes, and house can tell us 
about the culture of a group of people, .hey are not the culture. An- 
thropologists call these objects artifacts. 

Culture is not a latmdry list of traits and feels abou t a group of people. 
It is not the higher class status one achieves by attending opera perfor- 
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mances, reading the Greek classics, going to an art museum, or learning 
aristocratic manners. Culture is not something that can bebought, sold, 
or handed out. Culture is also not the romantic heritage of a group of 
people as seen through their music, dance, holidays, religion, and so 
forth, although culture may 1» reflected in them. 

Finally, culture should not be confused with biological traits such as 
race. Thereason Jews, BIacks,Hispanics,orNava}osshareaculture is not 
because they are bom Jewish, Black, Hispanic, or Navajo. Consider the 
followinghypothetical situation. Supposea young Navajo boy isbom to 
a Navajo couple. When the child is six months old, the mother and father 
are killed in an automobile accident. The child is adopted by a young 
Anglo family; thefatherisanaccountantand themotherisapediatridan. 
Before the child's first birthday, the family moves to downtown Man- 
hattan. The boy attends private schools in Manhattan and, when he 
graduates from high school, receives a scholarship from New York 
University. He attends NYU for two years, majoring in computer 
engineering. 

We now ask: Is this young man Navajo? In one sense, he is— his 
genetic heritage is certainly Navajo. He will look like a Navajo. But in 
another sense, he definitely is not Navajo. He does not share any 
experiences with other Navajos. He does not share their language and 
does not know how Navajos behave. He will not act like a Navajo. 
Racially, the young man is a Navajo; culturally, he is not. 

What, then, is culture? Anthropologist Ward Goodenough (1957) 
writes the following definition: 



Culture consists of whatever it is one has to know or 
believe in order to operate in a manner acceptable to 
its members.... It is the forms of things that people 
have in mind, their models for perceiving, relating, 
and otherwise interpreting them. (p. 167) 



Cul ture is ho w one makes sense of the world. It is the ideas, concepts, 
categories, values,beliefs — whatCliffordGeertzcallsthe"machinery"-— 
that people use ""to orient themselvra in a world otherwise opaque" 
(Geertz, 1 973, p. 363).Thestudy of cultureconsists of learning about how 
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a group of people makes sense of the world, G^rtz ( 1983, p. 55) writes 
that the study of culture requires that one sees "things from the native's 
point of view/' This does not mean an individual must "become one" 
with another, but merely put a particular perspective aside for the 
moment and try to learn what the world looks like to others. 



The trick is not to get yourself into some inner corre- 
spondence of spirit with your informants. Preferring, 
like the rest of us, to call their souls their own, they are 
not going to be altogether keen about such an effort 
anyhow. The trick is to figure out what the devil they 
think they are up to. (Geertz, 1983, p.58) 



One of the things that people are up to is figuring out who populates 
their world. Culture helps us to categorize people. Again, Geerte (1 973) 
illuminates how this works. 



Peoples everywhere have developed symbolic struc- 
tures in terms of which persons are perceived not 
baldly as such, as mere unadorned members of the 
human race, but as representatives of certain distinct 
categories of persons, specific sorts of individuals. . . . 
The everyday world in which the members of any 
community move, their taken-for-granted field of 
social action, is populated not by anybodies, faceless 
men without qualities, but by somebodies, concrete 
classes of determinate persons positively character- 
ized and appropriately labeled, (p. 363) 



The first task in the study of Deaf culture is to figure out who Deaf 
people think they are. From the Deaf person's point of view, who 
qualifies as a Deaf person and who does not? What are the "distinct 
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categories of persons" that Deaf culture Imposes on the world? If the 
world as seen through Deaf eyes is not populated by faceless people 
without qualities, who are thesomebodies who are positively character- 
ized and appropriately labeled? 

Rather than answer these questions directly, we would like, instead, 
todemonstrateanapproach thatallowsstudents todiscovertheanswer? 
themselves. It is possible to figure out who people think they are by 
lookingat who they thinkother people are. People can learn much about 
themselves by looking at their "polar opposites." Judy Grahn (1984) 
explains this concept: 



Thegroups often considered "polar opposites" in our 
culture — men and women. Gays and straights. Blacks 
and whites — serve as mirrore for each other, giving 
each of us vital information concerning our roles in 
society. Without mirrore, how well would any of us 
know ourselves? (p. 51) 



Let us turn this around. By examining what a group thinks about 
"us" — their opposites — we can learn a great deal about who they think 
"they" are. 



Portraits of the Whiteman 

To demonstrate, we will use an example described by Keith Basso 
(1979) in a book entitled Portraits of "the WJiiteman": Linguistic Play and 
Cultural Synibob Among the Western Apache. While working with the 
Western Apache Indians in Arizona,. Basso noted that they of ten enjoyed 
sharing joking characterizations of White people. The following scene is 
an example (Basso, 1979, p. 46-47). 

I At the home of J. I-Iis wife, K, is washing the dishes. J is talking to K. 
He starts to say something but is interrupted by a knock on the door. He 
ris^, answers the knock, and finds L standing outside.] 
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J: Hello my friend! How you doing? How you feeling, L? You 
feeling good? 

[J now turns in the direction of K and addresses her.] 



J: Look who here, everybody! Look who just come in. Sure, it's my 
good Indian friend, L Pretty good all right! 

(J slaps L on the shoulder and, looking him directly in the eyes, seizes 
his hand and pumps it wildly up and down.] 



J: Come right in, friend! Don't stay outside in the rain. Better you 
come in right now. 



[J now drapes his arm around L's shoulder and moves him in the 
direction of a chair.) 



J: Sit down! Sit right down! Take you loads off you ass. You 
hungry? You want some beer? Maybe you want some wine? You 
want crackers? Bread? You want some sandwich? How 'bout it? 
You hungry? I don't know. Maybe you get sick. Maybe you don't 
eat again long time. 

[K has stopped washing dishes and is looking on with amusement. 
L has sea ted himself and has a look of bemused resignation on his 
face,] 



J: You sure looking good to inc, L. You looking pretty fat! Pretty 
good all right! You got new boots? Where you buy them? Sure 
pretty good boots! I glad ... 
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[At this point J breaks into laughter. K joins in. L shakes his head and 
smiles. The joke is over.] 

K: indaa' dogoy44da! ("Whitemen are stupid!") 



Then?ader,at thispoint^probably wonders what was so ftinny about 
aU of this— why are Whitemen so stupid? Basso explains by showing 
how the Apache have taken White people's behavior, in this case their 
ways of talking, and used them to make fun of While people. 

1 . Hello my friend! Indians think that White people throw around 

the term friend in an irresponsible way. There is no word in 
Apache that corresponds to friend; the closest they have is a 
phrase used for people they have known many years, and for 
whom they have developed a strong sense of confidence and 
respect. 

2. How you doing? How you feeling? Except among persons who 

enjoy quite close relations, unsolicited queries about an 
individual's health or emotional state constitute impertinent 
violations of pereonal privacy. 

3. Look who here everybody! When an Apache joins or departs 

from a social gathering, he or she prefers to go about it 
unobtrusively. 

4. Personal name. Personal names are considered by Apaches as 

items of individually owned property. Calling someone by 
name is sometimes likened to temporarily borrowing a valued 
possession. 

5. J slaps L on the back, shakes his hand^ looks him directly In the 

eye, and guides him to a chair. Except when participating in 
physical activities that require contact. Apaches are careful to 
avoid touching. This is especially true of adult men. 
Backslapping and handshaking are considered a direct en- 
croachment on a person's private territory; if it lingers without 
apparent reason, it provides grounds for suspicion because of 
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its homosexual overtones. Prolonged eye contact is interpreted 
as an act of aggression. Steering a person to a chair would be 
considered an outright violation of a person's freedom of 
movement. 

6. Come right in, my friend! Don't slay outside in the rain. Sit 

down! Utterances in the imperative mode are considered boss- 
ing someone around and quite offensive. If a visitor wants to 
enter a home and sit down, he will ask permission. It is 
considered just as polite to take care of business at the door. If 
an Apache wants to issue a directive, he will do so in an oblique 
way. For example, if he wants to say, "Don't go hunting 
without a jacket" he would possibly say, "There are lots of 
mosquilos today." 

7. You hungry? You want some beer ... wine ... crackers ... bread 

... How 'bout it ... You hungry? Apaches consider it rude to 
repeat a question several times. It is also considered discourte- 
ous to demand repli^ before a person is ready. Asking the 
same question, rapidly, is interpreted as anger or irritation. 

8. 1 don't know. Maybe you get sick. Apaches hold firmly to the 
belief that talking about trouMe and adversity can increase the 
chances of its occurrence. 

9. You sure looking good to me, L You got new boots? Remarks 
concerning a person's physical appearance are not polite, 
because they focus attention on aspects of one's private person. 

One can now see what is wrong with the way White people talk: 
From the Apache perspective, every thing is wrong! Everything that a 
White i^rson says, his entire demeanor, seems tobe rude, incoiwiderate, 
or offensive. No v/onder Apaches believe White people are stupid. 

Of course. White people do not feel that they are being rude, 
inconsiderate, or offensive. In fact, not to act in the way they do — to avoid 
looking at a person, not to offer food, or to fail to attend to a person's 
personal appearance — ^may be considered just as offensive to some 
White people. The Apaches' characterizations of White people are not 
portraits of how White people really are. They are culturally conceived 
portraits, cultural constructions. As Basso (1979, p. 4) describes it, "The 
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Whiteman" is a model of Whitemen— who Whitemen are, how they 
contrast with other forms of humanity, and what they stand for." As a 
cultural construction, a model invented by Apaches, "The Whiteman" 
actually tells us more about the Apache view of the world than it tells us 
about ho w White people view the world. It is a nwnor of Apache culture. 
By saying who they think White people are. Apaches say more about 
who ihey think they themselves are. 



A Portrait of the Hearing Person 

Let us use the above example to approach the study of Deaf culture. 
The goal is to see the world from theDeaf pereon's point of view. Hearing 
people can begin to examine Eteaf culture by trying to understand how 
the Deaf view the hearing. Students could begin by using the Deaf 
equivalent of a 'Tortrait of the Whiteman" — a 'Tortrait of the Hearing 
Person." 

Such a portrait is to be found in a play first performed in 1973 by the 
National Theater of the Deaf entitled "My Thiid Eye." In one part of the 
play, a group of Deaf actore are shown performing in a sideshow. The 
feeling is almost as if they had recently returned from an expedition into 
a strange land — the Land of the Hearing — and are now sharing with 
their comrades what they saw. Several of theaclorsarestandingaround. 
One woman is dressed as the sideshow ringmaster. To the side is a cage 
with people inside — they are hearing people. The ringmaster steps 
forward. 

RM: Here is the exhibit. See yourselves! Body shape the same. Limbs 
the same. Behavior—ah, different! You and I use our eyes. 

(The other actors demonstrate various uses of their eyes to commu- 
nicate.] 



RM: Hers are blank, weak. You and I use our faces. 
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I Again, the actors demonstrate various iises of their faces to commu- 
nicate,] 

RM: Hers is frozen except around the mouth. You will notice that the 
mouths continue to move throughout this performance. 



RM: Let our actors show you what we saw. 

[A woman is shown talking on the phone. Although we can see her 
mouth move, we cannot hear her voice.] 



RM: See what happens? Nothing can stop her! 

[The actors come up one by one and try to get her attention by talking 
to her and pulling at her arm. Eventually, one strong young man 
picks her up and turns her completely upside down; nonplussed, 
she continues to talk on the phone.} 

RM: In that world, we saw that because they do not use their hands, 
they have a fear of touching. 

[The actors are shown as hearing people on a subway. The car is full 
of people standing, holding on to the overhead rails. One man 
enters and tries to move W"? way forward through the people. As 
he does so, he clearly is afraid of touching people to get their 
attention. When he does overcome his fear and taps a woman 
passenger on the shoulder, she is startled and jumps back in 
terror.] 

What does the hearing person learn from this portrait of hearing 
people? What becomes obvious is that the behavior of hearing people 
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seems quite strange to the Deaf. From the Deaf perspective^ hearing 
people do not tise their eyes and faces to communicate. Because of this, 
our Deaf "anthropologists" speculate that hearing people's eyes are 
weak and their faces frozen, tistead of communicating in a "nomwl" 
fashion, hearing people move their mouths. What is more/ nothing 
seems to becoming out of theirmouths — they merely continue to move. 
Instead ofcommunicatinginaface-to-£acemanner with livepeople, they 
seem to derive odd pleasure out of moving theirmouths for long j^ods 
of time in front of strange pieces of machinery. Finally/ the Deaf 
speculate that hearing people have a fear of touching. The Deaf ring- 
master offers a reasoitable explanation for this (reasonable, that is, from 
the ringmaster's perspective): It is because the hearing do not use their 
hands to communicate. 

How accurate is the Deaf portrait of hearing people? Hearingpeople 
may feel that it is inaccurate: They may feel that their eyes are not weak 
nor their faces frozen. They use their ey^ and faces in perfectly appro- 
priate ways (appropriate, that is, for hearing people). They probably do 
not feel tliat they are afraid to touch. Rather, they feel that they know 
exactly when and how much to touch. 

This portraitofthehearingperson,likeBasso'sportrait, reveals more 
about the people painting the portrait than it do^ about the people 
portrayed. It reveals that Deaf people value theireyes. They value theuse 
of the face to convey information. Excessivemovement of the mouth, on 
theother hand, may bean unacceplablebehavior in Deaf culture. Rnally, 
tlie Deaf value touching. 

Becoming Enculturated into the Deaf World 

One may suppose that for Deaf people, as for all people, there exist 
at least two major types of people: "us" and "them." Ouldren start life 
assuming that everyone is the same. Cultures teaches them to differen- 
tiate: Smnepco/?feflre//Ae ms, f?Mf mosf ()///iew(>rW is 
inbecomingenculturated/istofigureoutwho "we" are and who "the/' 
are. 

For the Deaf child, the task is no different In their wonderful book 
on Deaf culture, Deaf in America: Voices froma Culture, Carol Padden and 
Tom Humphries relate a story about a child acquiring this sense of "us" 
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and "them." They tell about Sam SupaHa, who is now a Deaf educator 
and professorattheUniversityofArizonaCPadden&Humphries, 1988). 
Sam was bom into a Deaf family with several Deaf older brothers. 



As his hiterests turned to the world outside his family, he 
noticed a girl next door who seemed to beabout his age. After 
a few tentative encounters, they became friends. She vras a 
satisfactory playmate, but there was a problem of her 
"strangeness." He could not talk with her as he could with his 
older brothers and his parents. She seemed to have extreme 
difficulty understanding even the crudest gestures. After a 
few futile attempts to converse, he gave up and instead 
pointed when he wanted to go somewhere. He wondered 
what strange affliction his friend had, but sh\ce they had 
developed a way to interact with each other, he was content 
to accommodate to her peculiar needs.One day, Sam remem- 
bers vividly, he finally understood that his friend was indeed 
odd. They were playing in her home, when suddenly her 
mother vralked up to them and animatedly began to move 
her moutli. As if by magic, the giri picked up a dollhouse and 
moved it to another place. Sam was mystified and went home 
to ask his mother about exactly what kind of affliction the girl 
next door had. His mother explained that she was HEARING 
and because of this did not know how to SIGN; instead she 
and her mother TALK, they move their mouths to commu- 
nicate with each other. Sam then asked if this giri and her 
family were the only ones 'like that." His mother explained 
that no, in fact, nearly everyone else was like the neighbors. 
It \/as his own family that was unusual. It was a memorable 
moment for Sam. He remembers thinking how curious the 
girl next door was, and if she was 11 ' ^JJING, how curious 
HEARING people were. (pp. 15-16) 
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As Deaf children such as Sam become Deaf adults, they leam Deaf 
cultural values from other members of the community. Many people 
other than those we have mentioned here populate the Deaf v^rorld. In 
addition to DEAF' and HEARING people, there are HARDOF-HE AR- 
ING people— those who straddle a fine line between the Deaf and the 
hearing worlds. There are also ORAL people who, in the perception of 
Deaf people, embrace the hearing world and reject their identity as Deaf 
people. Finally, there areTHINK-HE AREMG people— a strongly pejora- 
tive ASL temi (not unlike 'Uncle Tom">— for deaf people who accept 
uncritically the ideology of the hearing world Cadden & Hvmiphries, 
1988). 

A Model of Deaf Culture 

In their bookon ASLinstmction (1980), Charlotte Baker-Shenk and 
Dennis Cokely proposed a model of Deaf culture that is useful for 
summarizing the values and characteristics introduced earlier. The 
model is depicted in Figure 8. 

The model proposes four essential factors involved in defining 
members of Deaf culture. One is audiological; in order to be a member 
of Deaf culture one must havea hearing loss. The degree of hearing loss 
is not as critical as one might expect It is quite pcssible for a person who 
is perceived as a culturally Deaf person to have much less of a hearing 
loss than another deaf person who may be perceived as ORAL or 
THINK-HEARING. 

Another factor is social: There is significance in the degree to which 
a person associates with Deaf people, perhaps by attending a school for 
the deaf, marrying a Deaf person, going to the Deaf Club or Deaf 
community events, and so forth. The third factor is political— the extent 
to which the person wields power in Cfeaf coinmunity affairs. An 
example of how one acquires power in the Deaf community would be 
serving as an officer in a Deaf organization. 

Fmally, one of the most important factors in determining who is a 
member of C^f culture is linguistic — the extent to which the individual 
uses and supports theuse of ASL ASLisa central featureof Deaf culture. 
It is the glue that holds Deaf culture together (Kannapell, 1989). 
Overarching all four factors is attitude. Culturally Deaf people are 
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keenly aware of other deaf people's attitude Without the proper 
attitude/ one that embraces and cherishes the experience^ values, and 
language of Deaf people, a person onnot gain entry into Deaf culture. 

Patterns of Communication 

The ApachK' jokes often relied on White people's speaking behav- 
iors. The jokes revealed to us that Apaches have different ways of 
speaking. The ethnography of communication (HymeS/ 1964) refers to 
the characteristic ways in which a group organizes its communication. 
This is another way to examine American Deaf culture. 

Stephanie Hall (1989) described the ethnography of communication 
in a Deaf club in Pennsylvania. She identified several unique aspects of 
the communicative behavior of Deaf people in their interactions with 
others. 

1 . Saying hello. In order to begin a conversation, one must first get the 
other person's attention. With Deaf people, this is often accom- 
plished by touching the person to whom one wants to talk. There 
are few restrictions on who can touch whom; if there were, 
communication would be impaired. As a result. Hall not» that 
"physical contact is so commonly a part of Deaf communication 
that Deaf people find it amusing and sometimes puzzling when 
hearing people are startled or averse to being touched" (1989, p. 
93). When touching is not possible, such as when the person is too 
far away, other means of obtaining the peRon's attention are 
used: waving; stomping on the floor (not appropriate in every 
occasion because it distracts others); shouting the person's name^; 
or flashing the lights (again, used in restricted situations such as 
a classroom because it distracts others). 



2. Ensuring cornmimication. Making information available to all is an 
important value in Deaf culture. Sharing of personal information 
is more open. Deaf people make every effort to ensure that 
everyone is fully able to engage in conversations and follow what 
is happening. Periodic checks on comprehension are common, 
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such as "UNDERSTAND?" Deaf people are quite aware of 
impediments to communication in a visual language, such as 
poor lighting or momentary visual distractions, and will take the 
initiative to change the environment or pause in their conversa- 
tion to ensure communication. 



3. Sharing information. Information is a highly valued commodity in 

Deaf culture, perhaps because in their excursions in the hearing 
world — in education, employment, shopping, etc.— information 
is so hard to come by. Hall notes that sharing information is an 
affirmation of the unity of the Deaf community. Deaf people in 
turn often find a hearing person's attitude toward privacy to be 
infuriating and perplexing. 

4. Turning one's back. Because of the value placed on sharing infor- 

mation, and because ASL is a visual language, there is a high 
value placed on maintaining eye contact in Deaf interactions. 
Frequently, in Deaf-hearing interactions, hearing people wrill fail 
to maintain pioper eye contact (because of some visual or audi- 
tory distraction, or perhaps merely because maintaining eye 
contact for long periods of time seems to be uncomfortable for 
many hearing people); unless acquainted with the odd ways of 
hearing people, the Deaf person may feel slighted, or think that 
the hearing person is uninterested in maintaining the conversa- 
tion. Naturally, in a culture that values openness of communi- 
cation in a visual language, turning one's back is an insult. When 
circumstances make it naressary to turn one's back, rules of 
convereational etiquette dictate that you inform your addressee 
that this will happen and why. 

5. Saying Goodbye. Leave-taking in Deaf culture is always a fairly 

formal and lengthy affair. When Deaf people end a conversation, 
they explain where they are going and what they will do. They 
often arrange for when they will meet each other again, and 
repeat the date and time several times. Leaving a large gathering 
such as the Deaf club is always a sad affair. Leaving too quickly 
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may be misinterpreted. This, too, is a source of cross-cultural 
miscommunication between Deaf and hearing people. Often, a 
hearing person will leave a gathering of Deaf people by quietly 
slipping out the door; Deaf people will wonder about this and 
feel that the person deliberately snuck out, perhaps because he 
was bored with their company. 



Deaf Literature 

Literature is an important topic of study in any second language 
classroom, and the ASLclassroom is no exception. ASLstudents should 
be exposed to the various types of literature in the Deaf community. 
They should learn an appreciation for the varieties of Deaf literature. 

ASL instructors are cautioned not to be overly restrictive in their 
conception of Deaf literature. To repeat what was explained in Giapler 
2, there is currently no commonly accepted written form for ASL The 
Deaf community is a bilingual, trimodal commimity. Both of these facts 
must be taken into account when incorporating Deaf literature into the 
ASLinstmction. 

First ASL instructors need to remember that literary works need not 
be recorded in writing to constitute literature. Frishberg (1988) builds a 
strong case for the literary status of unwritten languages, and this 
certainly include ASL As was discussed in Chapter 2, most of the 
world's languages are unwritten. TTiis certainly does not mean that no 
literary works exist in these languages. Many of the "classics" of 
literature — the Bible, the Greek dramas — ^were originally unwritten. 
Although ASL is still an unwritten language, there exists a long and rich 
history of folk literature in the language. Much of this literature hasbeen 
recorded on film or videotape and can serve as an excellent source of 
study in the ASL classroom. 

Second, the point must be made that although there are many 
literary works in ASL, which second language students can and should 
learn about, ASL is not the only language in which Deaf literature 
appears. Deaf writers, dramatists, and poets often use English as their 
medium (see, for example, the Deaf authors in Wilcox, 1989). These 
works should be recognized as Deaf literature and incorporated into the 
ASL classroom. Of course, they do not provide students with examples 
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of the literary use of ASL They can, nevertheless, serve as eloquent 
testimony of Deaf identity, and of individual and cultural definition. 
Especially for students who have not acquired fluency in ASL, Deaf 
literary works in English can be invaluable. 



Oratory 

Frishberg (1988) has identified three genres of ASL literahare: ora- 
tory, folklore, and performance art. Oratory has a long history in ASL 
li .erature. Current examples of ASL oratorical style can be seen in 
religious ceremonies, dinner speeches, keynote addresses, and gradu- 
ation ceremonies. Bringing oratorical literature into the ASL dassroont 
may be rather difficult. One exceilent example of oratory style that can 
be used in the classroom is a film of George W. Veditz (mentioned in 
Chapter 2 in the discussion of the history of ASL). This film has been 
tra .ferred to videotape and is available for purchase from Gallaudet 
University. Not only does it provide students with a glimpse of ASL 
oratory style, but it can also be used for class discussions about ASL and 
Deaf Wstory. 



Folklore 

The second style that Frishberg discusses is folklore. There is a wide 
variety of folklore in ASL that can be used in the ASL classroom. 
Examples include name signs, jokes, riddles, historical anecdotes, and 
ABC stories (RutherfoixJ, 1988, 1989). 

ABC stories are especially useful in thesecond language classr<>om. 
An ABC story presents a quick narrative that is higWy constrained In its 
structure. It is composed of only 26 words, each using the handshapes 
of the fingerspelled alphabet. Themes are typically taboo topics such as 
sex, ghost stories, or tales that mock religion. Some ABC stories have 
become quite famous and are now frozen, literary forms; others are 
created on the spot by highly skilled Deaf storytellers. 

Performance Ait 

The final style discussed by Frishberg is performance art. This 
includes poetry in ASL and other scripted works. Videotapes of Deaf 
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poets performing their works are still relatively rare; however, some 
recordings of ASL poetry are available on videotape, such as "Deaf 
Heritage," produced by theSanFianciscoPubUclibrary,and the 't>eaf 
Culture" series produced and available from Sign Media, Inc. 

One poenv by Ella Mae Lentz Gn the "Deaf Heritage" series), is a 
particularly eloquent example of a new genre of ASL poetry that 
captures the spirit of Deaf culture. Part of an imtitled work, it portrays 
hearingsodet/s oppression of ASLand Deaf people. Wepresent ithere. 
CThe transcription is of the English translation of the videotape.) 

We wet'e simply talking in our language of signs 

VJhen stormed by anthem driven soldiers 

Pitched a fever by the score of their regime. 

They cuffed our hands, strangled us with iron reins. 

"Follow me! Line up! Now sit!" 

The captain, whip in hand. 

Inflicts his sentence with this command: 

Speak! 

"Sh—7" 

Speak! 
Speak! 

Damn your chains! 

We'll pronounce our own deliverance 

And articulate our message loud and clear. 

And for the width of a breath 
We grant each other asylum 
Talking in our language of signs. 

WJien they pound, pound, pound. 

"Don't answer. Don't open. It's bad, don't." 

The thunder rolls again. 

"But I want to. I want to see. 

Well maybe. I just want to see." 

So step by step we succumb 
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Our silent agreement undone. 

Come out of your dark and silent world 
And join us in our bright and lovely world. 

Look! Those whose ears work are signing! 

Yes, but such queer speech they shape. 

Wmtumitsout there? 

To he fair we should see more. 

Could it be they've rearranged the score? 

And one by one 

We go down the corridor of their sterile syntax. 
Not knowing ... 



Deaf Literature in English 

The Deaf community is bilingual. There are many works in English 
by Des f poets, play wrights, novelists, and essayists that se^nd bnguage 
students can read to become more familiar with Deaf culture and the 
Deafexperienca 

In addition to being a wonderful source of information about Deaf 
culture and history in general, and a thoroughly enjoyable book, Jack 
Gannon's (1981) Deaf Heritage: A Narrative History of Deaf America is an 
excellent source of Deaf poetry for second language students. Of course, 
deaf poets have existed f orcenturies, and not only in America. One of the 
first deaf poets was the Frenchman, Pierre de Ronsard (1 524-1585). The 
20th century can claim many great American poets who were dea^ 
Joseph Schuyler Long, who published a book of poems in 1908 entitled 
Out of tJie Silence; Etorothy Miles, bom in England but a graduate of 
Gallaudet, published a book of poems entitled Gestures (1976); and 
Robert Smithdas, who was a deaf-blind poet. One of Smithdas most 
famous poems, "Shared Beauty/' isalso included in the "Deaf Heritage" 
series. Robert Panara is not only a renowned poet in his own right, but 
has done perhaps more than any other individual to support and 
encourage Deaf posts in this country. His work is also to be found in 
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"Deaf Heritage", and in several other published works Canara, 1987, 
1970; Panara & Panara, 1983). 

Playsby Deaf writers indudeSign MeAliceby Gilbert Eastman; Tales 
from a Clubwm by Eugene Bergman and Bernard Bragg; That Makes the 
Two of Us by Bernard Bragg; and The Iliad: Play by Play, an adaptation of 
Homer's epic poem by playwright and author Shanny Mow. Several of 
these Deaf pbywrights are also accomplished actors. Bragg and Mow 
were longtime members of the National Theater of the Deaf. 

Ben Bahan is a Cteaf activist and essayist whose works are especially 
useful in instilling a sense of Deaf culture in hearing students. Both 
humorous and profoimd, his essays are quite accessible to second 
language students. One particularly excdlent article is entitled "A Night 
ofliving Terror" (Bahan,1989b).Init,hedescribesaseriesofnightmares 
faced by a Deaf person— all of them capturing the spirit of Deaf identity 
and the jwwer struggle that Deaf people face as tiiey attempt to take 
control of their cultural destiny. The nightmares culminate with the 
ultimate terror of Deaf culture: One day. Deaf people may wake up and 
find that they have become hearing people! 

Summary 

There are many other aspects of Deaf culture not covered in this 
chapter that can be used in the second language classroon: .. Students can 
learn about Deaf humor and Deaf storytelling. Perhaps during one class 
session. Deaf people from the community could beinvited to share Deaf 
jokes with the students or to tell popular Deaf stories. One lesson could 
explore Deaf visual artists. Several lemons could be devoted to viewing 
and discussing works performed by the National Theater of the Deaf, 
many of which are available on videotape. 

Deaf cultural eventsafford second language students many ways to 
use their newly acquired language skills. Some typical events that 
studentscouldattend are bowling, basketball tournaments, and holiday 
parties such as a Halloween dance; all of these are common events in any 
Deaf community. 

Students studying ASLshould come away with a knowledge of and 
respect for the values of Deaf people and their culture. They should 
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iwognizethatDeafpeople'sUvesarefullandcomplete.Studentsshould 
be willing to associate with Deaf people— why else are they learning 
their language? 



Notes 

' The use of jppcrcasc lelteri ng here is meant to distinguish the ASL term 
from the English translation of a sign. Th js, the term HEARING, for example, 
is meant to represent the ASL vord that differs in meaning from the English 
word hearing. 

'Some deaf individuals have enough hearing to recognize their name 
when it is called. It may seem puzding to read that Deaf people can hear. The 
reader is tobe reminded thai the term Deaf (with a capital D) refers toa cultural 
affiliation and not to a degree of hearing. 
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4 

Teaching ASL 

Program Design 

Needs Assessment 

The first step in dKignirg any type of program that will ofiier ASL 
instruction is to conduct a needs assessment As with any second 
language program, an analysis of the local academic and community 
environment is ne©3ed to determine the following (Crandall & Bruhn, 
1982, p. 79): 

• Who the learners are and why they are studying the language; 

• What resources are available, including teaching materials and 

personnel; 

• Who the teachers are and what special needs they may have; 

• Where the language is to be taught; and 

• How much time is available for instmction. 

The administrators and faculty involved in designing an ASL pro- 
gram must be aware of the effect of the philosophy and approach that 
they choose. They also must be concerned with the commimity from 
which their student bodv comes. There are several qu^tions to be 
considered. Will the majority of the students expected to go directly 
into an interpreter education program following completion of their 
signed language studies? Does the anticipated student body come from 
a local community in which few pbn to interpret professionally? Is there 
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a lai^e maixistrraming deaf education program in the local public 
schools that uses English signed systems exclusively? Are the people 
m9^5.5iedsions about the program aware of the ediKationial sod 
cultural lamifications involved in the instruction of this language? Are 
the policy makers aware of the learner variables (age, physical abilities, 
motivation, etc.) represented in the student popidation? Or, are they 
toply interested in setting up classes to accommodate the growing 
number of students who express an interest in "sign language"? 

A needs assessment should attempt to involve all groups who have 
a vested interest in thestudents who will participate in the ASLprograia 
The Deaf commimity, parents of deaf diildreiv teachers arei adminis- 
trators in the public and state residential schools, practicing signed 
language interpreters, state legislators, and others may be affected by, 
and may influence the A5L program. By soliciting input from these 
individualsand groupsduring thedevelopmentalstagesof theprogram, 
educators will find greater acceptance and support later. Students who 
finish the program will eventually become a part of the local sodal, 
political, economic, and educational community. Ethnographers work- 
ing in the area of cultural transnussion in schools are flniing that the 
"hidden curriculum" (or what is taught implidtiy as oppcsed to the 
academic skills designated by curriculum content) has an impact on the 
presented informationand even on culture in thedassroom. Acquisition 
of particular skills depends not so much on individual characteristics as 
on the types of skills demanded by the environment CVilcox, 1982). In 
other words, the local community will have an effect on the outcome of 
the ASL program. Positive community support through a joint explora- 
tion of community values is worth pursuing. 

The age of the students should be taken into consideration when 
designing or adapting a program. Generally, younger learners' rote 
memory can be utilizai effectively at the introduction of ASL Adults' 
more advanced cognitive level allows them to reflect upon and analyze 
the target language, and to organize materials in ways that will facilitate 
acquisition (Gleason& Pan, 1988). An ASLlinguisticstheory course will 
be a desired addition for adult learners who may wish to analyze the 
syntax and semantics of tiiis signed language through a comparison 
withspoken languagelinguistics. Ageand cognitivedifferencesbecome 
crucial when curricula are designed and developed. 
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Equally important are the personnel resources available. Chapter 5 
offerscriteria to consider when hiringlhemost important component of 
the ASL program-— the faculty. Team teaching in the form of Deaf/ 
hiring trams can also be considered. The success of a Deaf /hearing 
team in teaching English to draf students (Humphries/ N^rtin/ & Coye^ 
1989) certainly suggests that a similar combination could be suxessfiil 
for teaching ASL to hearing students. 

In addition to regular resources that any adequate second language 
program provides (instructois, lab consultants/ facilities^ textboolC/ and 
so on), a videotape component is esential Even ten yrais ago, access to 
videotape equipment was often limited. This is changing. Alm(»t every 
established ASLprogramnowmakesextensiveuseoftelevisionmonitois 
and cameras. The equipment is necessary for the exploration and 
learning of this visual-gestural language. Instructors take pride in 
expanding their vidiclapc collection along with their written library. 
Maiiapersoimel knowledgeable in working with Eteaf consultants^ arid 
an extensive videotepe language lab are ^sential ingr^ents to the 
success of any ASL program- 



Administration 

In the past, signed language programs were often housed in special 
education or communicativedisordeisdepartments.These departments 
supported many classes throughout the late 1960S/ 1970S/ and early 
1980s, when the demand for signed language instruction b^an to 
increase steadily. However, the signed language classes were often 
taught from a clinical/pathological point of view, and the cultural 
heritage of the Deaf community and the rich linguistic structure of ASL 
were often ignored. More recently, ASL programs have been welcomed 
into departments of linguistics, and modem and classical languages. 
University admiiustrators are aware of the scholarly research potoitial 
of ASL, especially in the area of linguistics. Individuals involved in 
program development have also become more knowledgeable about 
second language teaching methodology. They are recognizing the im- 
portance of hiring bUingual/bicultural faculty and administrators. 

Policy makers must be aware of the time frame available for their 
course sequencing. To provide minimal instruction in any second 
language means offering several sem^ters of the language. At least one 
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separate course on culture should be induded. In addition, a 
holistic introductory course should be considered for adult student 
populations, with the course content including the history of ASL and 
signed systems in our counby, myths and misconceptions of deafh^ 
and ASUpioneeiingresearchon ASL linguistics, orientation to theEJeaf 
community, and so forth. The academic arena is the proper place for 
discussionoftheculturalai^linguisticramificationsoflanguagechoices 
available to all deaf persons in America today. 

A more sophisticated and in-depth structure, one that would ad- 
equately prepare students for a signed language interpreter education 
program and expose them to a general liberal arts education, should be 
housed in a four-year degree program of signed bnguage studies. A full 
program in signed language studies should include, in addition to 
American Deaf culture and ASL second language instruction, courses 
on the linguistics of ASL, Deaf history, language contact theories, ASL 
literature, fingerspelling theory and prediction strategies, and 
sodolinguistic ar\d psycholinguistic aspects of ASL and deafness. 

As noted in Chapter 2, ASL classes and programs are currently 
housed in associate, baccalaureate, and graduate degree programs, as 
well as in community colleges and technical schools. Programs are also 
rapidly beconung adopted in high schools, middle schools, and el- 
ementary schools. However, this astonishing growth of interest in ASL 
can be a cause of concern. As Gary Olsen warns, "A word of caution...a 
groundswell can be devastating if proper precautions are not taken. 
Withoutproperslandardizationofcurriculum,mstructorqualifications, 
and certification, this sudden spontaneity of acceptance of ASL can be 
devastating. ASL, as we know it today, could be drastically altered or 
lost" (Olsen, 1988, p. 100). 

TheNational Association oftheDeaf (NAD) hasrecently established 
an ad hoc committee on ASL curriculum development under a branch 
of its organization. Sign Instructors Guidance Network (SIGN). NAD 
recogruzes that the development of standard curriculum models for 
boththehighschoolandcoUegelevelsisaconcemofthehighestpriority. 
TheorgarUzationiswatchingwith alarm as anincreasingnimiberof ASL 
classes are set up haphazardly across the nation; the organization 
recognizes that the United States needs curriculum guidelines for the 
elementary and middle school levels also. Today, no program or agency 
is actively directing and controlling program plarming, curriculum 
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development, placement guidelines, and articulation and evaluation of 
ASL instruction at all educational levels on a national scale. This places 
tremendous responsibility upon the local and state policy makers to 
guarantee that the ASL program design is coherent, protects the integ- 
rity of ASL, and is supported by rsources that ensure that adequate 
instruction by appropriate personnel lakes place. 

ASL Curriculum Design 

After a needs assessment has generated guidelines for the design 
and structure of the ASL program, focus must be turned to the devel- 
opment of an appropriate curriculum. 

As recently as ten years ago, the application of principles of second 
language acquisition and instruction to the teaching of signed language 
wasarelativelynewidea(Cogen&PhiIip,1982).Manycurrentinstmctors 
of ASL can recall when a common way to teach signed language was by 
demonstrating simple signed equivalents for English words (Baker & 
Cokely, 1980). Battison and Cogen (1978) recoimted the structure of 
many ASL classes of that time. 

Typically, a basic sign vocabubry consisting of morpho- 
logically simple forms is provided, and the structure of 
sentences and conversations are [sic] left to the discretion 
of each individual student. Instruction in ASL grammar 
is sometimes confused with 'nonverbal communication'; 
discussion of sentence patterns might only occur in ad- 
vanced classes, where so-called idioms are introduced. 
Pronunciation and the 'intonational' aspects of signs are 
often summed up in one instruction: Use a lot of facial 
expression. (p.l43) 

In more recent years, numerous programs and individuals have set 
out to apply recognized methodological strategies from the second 
language learning field to the teaching of ASL Signed language instruc- 
tiv. n has undergone tremendous progr^ in a relatively short period of 
time. Methodologies available to spoken language instructois have 
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been adapted by many signed language teachers in their efforts to teach 
ASL effectively. 



Second language Teaching Approaches 

One of ihe earliest approaches used by inslmclOEs of spoken lan- 
guages was ti\tgmmmrtTanslation approach, known for its emphasis on 
the memorization of vocabulary and grammatical rules (CGrady, 
Dobrovolsky,&Aronoff/1989).Traditionally,littleattemptwasmadeto 
communicate in the target language, and directions and explanations 
were always given in tl»e first, or source, language G^idiard-Amato, 
1988).Thisapproach wasused frequently by teacheisof ''sign language" 
in the 1950s and 1960s, before pioneering respaich provided evidence 
that ASL was a language in its own right Many teachers would speak in 
English while showing lists of signs to their classes. Students were 
expected to produce errorless imitations from the beginning. Needless 
to say, few students acquired fluenc>' in ASL from this method. 

TheaudioUngml method emphasizes the use of the target language, 
with little reference made tc the source language. Language learning is 
viewed as a set of conditioned habits to be processed as mechanical 
mimicry (CGrady, Dobrovolsky, & Aronoff, 1989). This method en- 
courages habit-forming, automatic responses through the use of 
memorized dialogues and p?<:temed sentences. It is teacher-centered, 
and also insists on imitation and errorless reproductions of the target 
language (Cogen & Philip, 1982). Students t?.ught through this method 
are expected to see a signed word, then make a perfect reproduction of 
it without necessarily comprehending what they see. 

The cognitive approach attempts to oiganize materials around a 
grammaliral syllabus while allowing for meaningful practice and use of 
language (Richards & Rodgers, 1986). Generally, it is felt that phonemes 
need t< be learned before words, words before phrases and sentencts, 
simple sentences before more complicated ones, and so forth (Richard- 
Amatu, 1988). The approach also emphasizes understanding and en- 
courages the conscious selection of grammatical forms. The student's 
ability to create meaningful responses to new language situations is 
thought to be enhanced, and a functional knowledge of grammar is 
considered to be essential (Cogen & Philip, 1982). Although students are 
generally encouraged to produce correct forms of the language from the 
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first attempt G?ichard-Amato, 1988X inaccuracies are expected and are 
viewed as important components in the learning process (Cogen & 
FhiUp,19^). linguistsbeganrejectingthist^haviorist view of language 
leaarung in the late 1950s (Cogen & Philip, 1982), but it was not imtil the 
early 1980s that ASL teachers began using the rule-governed and 
creative cognitive approach in a widespread manner. 

Most leading language aajuisition and teaching theorists now 
support a holistic view of second language learning. Habit-forming and 
cognitive approaches have a role to play in language acquisition, along 
with functional /notional teaching methods. Teachers should be sensi- 
tive to the iiidividual needs of students rather than to any dominant 
language methodology (Finocchiaro & Brumfit, 1983). 

Oiler (1989, p. 9) notes that 'language users do not acquire language 
in terms of separate and uiuelaled phonemes, morphemes, words, 
skills, subcomponents, and so forth. We acquire language in whole 
contexts of communication where all of the various skills and compo- 
nents are at least potentially involved in acts of communication." 
Newmark (1 983, p. 49) asserts that "complex bi ts of language areleamed 
a whole chunk at a time ... the language exponentiates as the number of 
chunks inCTeasesadditively,sinceevery complex chunkmakesavailable 
a further analysis of old chunks into new elements, each still attached to 
the original context upon which its appropriateness depends." 

Thisbeliefthatlanguagecanbe learned through "chui\ks of context" 
gives weight to \hecommunicative methodology. This approach does not 
look at any prescribed way of teaching— either grammatical or func- 
tionaL Traditionally, methodologies have been expected to follow the 
directionimplidtinthecurriculacontentAcommunicativemethodoIogy 
does not have a specific entry or exit point. Choosing directions for 
language learning becomes a part of the curriculum itself and involves 
interdependent negotiation between the students and the teacher 
throughout the learning process. Content of the course canbe predicted 
within methodology only to the extent that it serves the communicative 
learning process of the students (Breen & Candlin, 1979). 
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Approaches to Teaching ASL 

At one time, the typical ASL instmcior was provided with two 
cognitively based textbooks that contributed to the expansion of ASL 
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teaching across the country. The fiist, A Bask Course in American Sign 
Language (see Appendix 2), emphasized a conscious awareness of tihe 
grammatical structure of the target language and provided sutetitution 
drills,transforir.3tiondrills,dndquestion-TesponsedrilIs(Ingiam,1982). 
It quickly replaced the audiolingually (in this case, "visualingually") 
structured book that had preceded it, A Basic Course in h/kmual Commu- 
nication ( see Appendix 2), a small picture book of signs with practice 
sentences organized ct the end of the book. 

The second offering, actually a series of textbooks and videotapes 
entitled American Sign language (see Appendices 1 & 2), boasted of a 
spiraling concept in which a series of objectives required deeper and 
deeper levels of skill at advancing points in the curriculum (Baker & 
Cokely, 1980). It also advocated an interactive approach to the learning 
of / OL, allowing the students to memorize dialogues and then "inter- 
act" while performing the dialogues. Although the series of textbooks 
and videotapes was embraced widely, Ingram (1982, p. 220) noted that 
"the technique [a line-by-line analysis of that unif s dialogue] can be 
overdone to the point that one's command of the target language 
becomes mechanical rather than spontaneous." Ingram (1982, p. 219) 
also recognized, however, that the three student texts of this series 
"represent thehighestachievementtodateintheapplicationoflinguistic 
data and modem second language teaching theory to the design of sign 
language teaching materials." 

Duringthel980s,ASLinstmctorsbecameintriguedwdththeresearch 
being generated by ASL linguists. Verification that ASL exhibited many 
of the universal featiares of spoken languages— productivity, arbitrari- 
ness,displacement,and soon— wasasourceof prideand empowerment 
There was great motivation to include these new linguistic findings into 
the signed bnguage lessoi. plans being used. Teachers across the 
country set out to create their own linguistic-based lesson plans, with no 
one curriculum being used as a standard. 

ASL instructors at Vista Conmiunity College in California began to 
assess their program's effectiveness, and that of other programs across 
the country. The instructors foimd that students seemed to be learning 
how to use the ASL grammatical structures correctly, yet were not able 
to converse naturally in ASL The students did not feel comfortable in 
cross-cultural interactions with Deaf individuals 6mith, 1988). This 
concern eventually led theUS. Department of Education's Fund for the 
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Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) to awaid the Vista 
Community College group a grant to develop a standaniized ASL 
curriculum. The theoretical apprcach chosen for this postsecondary 
curriculum developmait project was the fundionalfnotioml approach. 

Although the functional/notional approach had its roots in the 
1960s, it did not begin to flourish in our country until the rarly 1980s. The 
approach places n:iajor emphasis on the communicative purpose of 
speech acts— the/«ncfzbKS of a language (Finocchiaro & Brumfit, 1983). 
Do you want to introduce people to one another? Do you want to invite 
someone to your home? Do you want to direct someone to do or not to 
do something? Do you want to talk about a picture, a book, a film, or 
someone in the room? Do you want to give sway to your creative 
impulses and recite a poem? Vista instructors found that this approach 
helped their students to interact comfortably with members of the Deaf 
community. The Vista curriculum guidecontributes to the pr^ervation 
of the integrity of ASL, and has encouraged more Deaf individuals to 
become instructors. Vista's comfortable approach has made ASL more 
accessible to hearing students; yet, at the same time, it has demonstrated 
to them that ASL is the "subtle, elegant, powerful language of a rich, 
complex culture" (South, Lentz, & Mikos,1989, p. be). 

Vista's Signing Naturally curriculum stresses functional strategies in 
the form of requesting information, expressing needs or emotions, 
accepting or rejecting invitations, and other interpersonal communica- 
tive competencies. It also intrcxiuces grammatiral structures as deter- 
mined by the function of the unit being studied. There are many 
adaptations of the cognitive approach in the use of subskills such as 
pronunciation, visual compreliension, sign and facial grammar dis- 
crimination, presentation of simple sentences before more complicated 
ones, and so forth. Role play situations accustom the students to cross- 
cultural adjustment skills and awareness. In other words, although 
S/gn/ngNflfwra/f/s primarily stated approach is functional/notional, the 
authors recognize the value of other theories and principles. They 
encourage ASL instructors to extend the prepared text if this will lead to 
an enrichment of further interactive, communicative activities (Smith et 
aL,1989). 

Although we are aware of no ASL program based exclusively on the 
communicative approach, we believe that many instructors have un- 
wittingly made use of this dynamic approach at various times, particu- 
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larly on days when Deaf consultants are invited into the classnxsnt The 
visible excitement generated when a friendly, dynamic user of ASL 
interacts freely with the students seems to boost the students' language 
production smd compreheiKion tremendously. Krashen's concept of i + 
1— that with the aid of context, the learner understands langusge that is 
a bit beyond his or her current level— (Krashen, 1981), is manifested in 
such a natural communicative situatioa 



Artjculation and Teadicr Preparation 

The n^r future holds one issue in thearea of ASL curriculum design 
thatneeds to be resolved: articulation. For example, the Texas Education 
Agency has adopted the use of Vista's Signing Naturally curriculum in 
high schools throughout the state. Other states hope to do the same 
(Selover, 1988). As more high schools in the country accept ASL for 
secondlanguagecredlt,theuseofVista'ssuccessfulfunctional,interactive 
approach to language learning will be adopted at that level This will 
create articulation problems when the graduating high school students 
enroll in a postsecondary institution and plan to continue their ASL 
studies, onlv to find that the same Vista curriculum is being offered. 

Ai mentioned before, there is currently no agency or unit synchro- 
nizfaig the growth and development of ASL classes in our coimtry. The 
only real hope on the horizon is tha t ASL instructors arebecoming aware 
of the serious nature of the problem and are beginning to vmify their 
efforts towards standardization and coordination of all ASL programs 
The NAD is tentatively taking the lead in this huge organizational task 
In the meantime, there is a small but extremely encouraging plan for 
resolution of the problem in the form of a recently established program 
dealing with ASL curriculum design. 

vVestem Maryland College, through the support of another grant 
from theFund for thelmprovement of Postsecondary Education (FlISE), 
offers a master's degr^ program to train teachers of ASL. It is an out- 
standing new program that views the communities of Deaf and hearing 
people from a linguistic/cultural perspective. Studentsaccepted into the 
graduate program must already demonstrate fluency in both English 
and ASL Graduating students will be equipped to teach ASL and the 
culture of Deaf people. They will also able to apply theoretical 
knowledge concerning the grammatical structure of ASL, Deaf culture, 
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and foreign language teaching to facilitate students' successful acquisi- 
tion of A5L They -will have the ability to write curricula and to develop 
materials to supplement a curriculum. Because this program is an 
excellent model and draws its student body from aaoss the country, it 
should b^n to have a pov^^ful impact on second language l^addng 
methodology in ASL throughout our nation. It is our hope that gradu- 
ates £rom this prograi^ i will help the ASL teaching community deal with 
theveiy serious articulation problem thathasbeguntoappear across the 
country at every level of instruction. (This coT^'^'^e also offers a master's 
program in teaching ASL/English interpretr -see Appendix 3.) 

Until recently, signed language instnictOu, took their cu» from the 
spoken language fieM, often taaUing far behind in applying theory to 
practice. However, John Oiler (1989X in a keynote spea± at the 1988 
national convention of the Conferervre of Interpreter TraiTiCrs (QT)/ 
remarked that some of the highest levels of language instruction take 
place in the realm of signed languages. 

Based on what little contact I have had with foreign language 
teaching, second language instruction, and the whole fanuly 
of related enterprises concerned with language teaching, it 
seems to me that (sign lang lage instructors and interpreter 
educators) rank right at the toy in terms of thelevel of success 
achieved. You aim higher than almost any other segment of 
the broad class of educators involved in language instruc- 
tion. Most foreign language teachers are happy if their stu- 
dents can just succeed in managing one side of a fairly simple 
conversation. You set a higher goal for yourselves and gener- 
ally achieve a higher level of success than will be observed in 
most other language programs. Therefore, it seems to me that 
you people and your organization have much to offer to the 
language teaching profession at large. Hopefully, increasing 
interaction at various levels will take place and will be 
mutually beneficial, (pp. 1-2) 
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Course Design 



Holistic Intioductoiy Courses 

As mentioned in Chapter \, it is usuaUy necessary for incoming 
students to "unleam" stereotyped myths and misconceptions about 
ASLanddeafhess. An entry-level ASLdasswillnotprovideanadequate 
avenue for the questions that typical hearing adults have regaiding 
deafness, the Deaf community, hearing-impaired individual^ causes of 
deafness, and so forth. These are questions that need to be asked and 
answered in spoken English. The ASL program can be enriched by 
offering a course, either prior to or simu^meously with the elementary 
ASLcourse, where the adult students are free to askquesUons in spoken 
English. 

This introductor> course is different from an ASL language learning 
course. Shidents are permitted to use spoken language for iiKjuiiy 
purposes. They are situated on a "safe" linguistic and cultural base 
where they arefreetosatisfytheircuriosityaboutthisnewand intriguing 
language. They canbemikilycautionedaboutthepossibleand very real 
culture shock experienced by partidpanls of cross-cultural encounters 
CBrislin, 1981) and can make the choice to either submerge themselves 
into the new linguistic and culhiral experience, or remain interested 
bystanders. If the latter alta-native is chosen, they will, at any rate, be 
bystanders with greaterunderstanding of a language that probably was 
not previously part of their linguistic consciousness. 

Any person m the field of ASLinstructionis a ware of the astonishing 
increase of sophistication in the questions asked by hearing students 
since the recent revolution of the Deaf student body (and entire national 
Deaf community, actually) at Gallaudet University (Gannon, 1989). At 
the same time, our inquiring shidents invariably bring up questions 
arising from their own personal experiences: If ASL is not English, why 
does Aimt Mary, who became deaf a few years ago, sp^and sign at the 
same time? If ASL is the preferred language of the Deaf community, why 
are many of the local school districts using manually coded sign 
systems? And,ofcourse,stillprobablythemostconunon question asked 
at any gathering of persons tininitiated to ASL and deafness: ^s sign 
language universal? In 1982, Ingram noted that "very early in ASL 
course, students begin to ask about fingerspelling and other forms of 
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sign language" (p. 220). Teaching about the language and people who 
use ASU and about those who choose not to use it, can lead to enlight- 
ened discussions regarding the status and value of ASL 

It is also important for ASL students to be aware of one of the major 
socioUnguistic issues in the Deaf community today: the variation and 
language outcome resulting from the contact between ASLand English. 
Lucas and Valli (1989, p. 13) identify a partial outline of possible 
language contact situations in the American Deaf community, accord- 
ing to participant characteristics: 

•Deaf bilinguals with hearing bilinguals; 

•Deaf bilinguals with deaf bilinguals; 

•Deaf bilinguals with hearing spoken-English monoiinguals; 

•Hearing bilinguals with deaf English signers; 

•Deaf bilinguals with deaf English signers; 

• Deaf English signers with hearing spoken-English monoiinguals; 

•Deaf English signers with hearing bilinguals; 

•Deaf English signers with deaf ASL monoiinguals; 

•Deaf bilinguals with deaf ASL monoiinguals; 

•Deaf ASL monoiinguals with hearing bilinguals. 

A holistic introduction to signed languages, of course/ cannot begin 
to explain fully the issues created by the linguistic outcome of language 
contact. Students can, however, begin to comprehend the differences 
involved in the language preference of deaf persons in ourcountry. They 
can become aware of the complex physical and mental constraints 
placed upon the body when they use manually ceded English systems 
(Marmor & Petitto, 1979; Supalla, 1986). The academic arena is, in our 
opinion, the proper place for discussion of the ailtural and linguistic 
ramifications of languagechoicesavailable toalldeaf personsin America 
today. 

A holistic introductory course can serve as an excellent vehicle for 
instruction about the history of ASL (as discussed in Clhapter 1), as well 
as an introduction to many of the ASL researchers. Brief summaries of 
the pioneering work of WiUiam C Slokoe (Stokoe et al., 1965); Klima and 
Bellugi's astonishing findings on the language acquisition of Deaf 
children (Klima & Bellugi, 1979); Frishberg's folklore tales and theory of 
historical change (Frishberg,1975, 1988); Battison's fascinating study on 
lexical borrowing in ASL (Battison, 1 978); Supalla and Newport's study 
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of the morphological relationships between ASL noun and veri> ipsdis 
(Supalla & Newport, 1978); Padden and Humphries' revealing cultural 
inaghts (Padden & Humphries, 1988); and the work of countless other 
researchers create high interest among adult students who have naive 
assumptions about the linguistics of ASL Brief and simplified refer- 
ences to the linguistic and cultural works produced by respected 
researchers dispel from the beginning any previous misconcqrtions 
about the simplicity of ASUs grammatical structure and its community 
of language users. 

Indeed, adult hearing learners are often amazed at the discussion of 
the basic phonological and morphological aspects of ASL. The visual/ 
gestural modes of the language are, of course, vastly different from the 
amal/oral modes that hearing learners use in their native language. 
They enjoy learning how to pronounce (prod-ice) isolated language 
segments and ledcal items of ASL while satisfying their cognitive 
curiosity about this powerful visual/ gestural mode of conranmication. 

While natural environments enhance theacquisitionofcommunica- 
tive skills, foraial environments allow for the learning of explicit rules 
that the student can apply accurately in specific situations. Adults often 
respond favorably to strategies that corrKpond to spedfk learning 
styles they havedeveloped overtheyears.They often expressa preference 
for a structured language learning environment in place of a more 
natural environment, at least in the initial stages. Once they have 
established a solid base in the second language, they may choose an 
immersion program as thenext step (CGrady, Dobrovolsky, & Aronoff, 
1989). 

Language Courses 

Themain function of thesecondlanguagete.icher is tohelpmake the 
input of the target language understandable Olichard-Amato, 1988). 
Linguistic aspects of simplified language input that appear to promote 
comprehension in second language learners include the fbllowing 
(Hatch, 1979): 

Slower rate and clearer articulation to facilitate word identifica- 
tion, and to allow more processing time; 

• More use of high frequency vocabulary, less slang, fewer idioms; 

• Syntactic simplification, shorter sentences. 
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There is considerable evidence that codes, such as caretaker speech, 
foreigner-talk, and teacher-talk are significantly "simpler" than native 
speaker language, and clearly help make language input more conv- 
prehensible (Richard-Amato, 1988; Scarcella & Krashen, 1980). 
Throughout its lesson plans, the Vista Signing Naturally curriculum in- 
corporates strategies to make the acquisition prooss easier for students. 
Role playing is used extensively to promote simplified interactive 
exchanges l^lween the students. The speed of the signing, although 
fluent, is recognizably slower than in a normal conversation between 
ASL native signers. 

The spiraling approach is another strategy that assists students in 
acquiringlanguageconccpts. With thisapproach, "materialsorskillsare 
laughtin increasingly greaterdepthateachsucceedinglevdofinstructioa 
Thus certain information or skills may be introduced in a course or 
program and then dealt with again later in the course or in another 
course in the program" (Baker & Cokely, 1980, p.l83). 

The teaching of d^criptive classifiers adapte well to the spiraling 
approach. ASL has a large, linguistically rich set of words knowTi as 
classifiers (see Chapter 2). An instructor can teach physical characteristics 
of the human body and clothing styles early in thesequencing of the ASL 
courses so that students will have the language to use when describing 
other people during conversational discourse. The ability to describe 
simple features (e.g., long, straight hair; a full beard) comes in handy at 
thebegiiming of the language learning process. 

An overhead projector can be used to display an assortment of 
beards and hairstyles when first demonstrating body and dothing 
classifiers. Students imitate the signs as they are f&t presented to them 
by the instructor. They are then allowed to assume the insUuctor's role, 
taking turns at signing one of the physical features, and calling on 
different dass members to run to the overhead and point out the feature 
that was just demonstrated. The students benefit from attempting to 
produce the classifiers correctly. They also become adept at recogiuzing 
errors in production made by their peers and can use th's discrimination 
to self-monitor and produce their own signs correctly. The instructor 
offers assistance when an obvious error is produced. 

Later, a variety of pictures of current clothes and hairstyles can be 
obtained by assigiung each student to bring two magazine pictures to 
class— one depicting a faddish hair or dothing style, and the other 
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depicting a more conservative style. Students can use the pictures to 
practice identifying others in a quick and skillfiU manner. 

The splialing approach to the instruction of classifiers integrates 
with many activities. One inductive technique that helps students l^m 
how to identify others fluently is to assign an outside activify to be 
conducted in a site of bustHng activity, perhaps a university coffee shop 
or nearby shopping mail The students work in pairs. Eadi member of 
the pair will be allotted an amount of time in which to describe ss many 
passeisby as possible. Not only do the students begin speedij^g up their 
production of the identifying classifiers, but th^ begin to recognize 
intuitively which characteristics are essential to their fellow student's 
comprehension and which simply waste time as far as identifying 
descriptive information is concerned. 

The Signing "Nahmdly currkulum (Smith, Lentz, & Mikos, 1988) of- 
fers an interactilvr assignment that covers the identification of others 
through a more deductive manner. Certain norms for identifying and 
describing people are first pointed out in the order that they are usually 
described by members of the Deaf community: gender first, followed by 
height, body type, haircolor, hairstyle, distinctive fadal features, and so 
on. Students are encouraged to seeic confirmation that the viewer 
understands who is being talked about throughout the identification 
process. After the norms become familiar, students are provided with 
structured dialogues in which identification, ronfirmation, correction, 
acknowledgment, and reconfirmation are specified r^ponses in the 
grammar practices. 

American Sign Lariguage can be taught through the use of various 
methodologiesandapproaches. Even the VistaSjgmngNflf wra/ft/program, 
which boasts of a strong interactive, functional/notional approach to 
language teaching, uses numerous substrategies within its daily lesson 
plans. For example, the student videotapes offer repetitions of newly 
presented wordsorsentencesin orderto aid in thecorrect pronunciation 
of complex shiictures, a feature typical of the audiolingual approach. 
The hand reaHy can be "quicker than the eye," and this phenomenon is 
recognized and dealt with through the use of excellent replays. This 
repetitive method has been played down in recent years; researchers 
r(^Iize that language acquisition comes through experience, and "expe- 
rience can make use of whatever is lying around handy, including what 
has recently been memorized "(Scarcella & Krashen, 1980, p. 34). 
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In contrast to this audiolingual technique is the episodic hypothesis 
that suggests t})at any text or discourse will be easier to recall and to 
understand if it^episodicallyorgani2ed(011er&Richard-Amato,19b3). 
ASL instructors si'oald be aware that a narrative that is orgaidzed 
tanporally may not • - iffident to generate a strong language laming 
exj^rience '"Episodic organization requires both motivation created by 
conflict and the logical sequencing that is necessary to good storytelling 
and consistent vdth experience" (Richard-Amato^ 19^, p. 47). 

An ASL lesson can incorporate episodic organization at the ^plest 
level Asingleplcturecan be handed out toa groupof threestudents.The 
picture reveals a conflict, such as an angry man standmg beside his car 
that has just been demolished by a truck One student is told to describe 
the picture, another to teH what happened immediately before the 
picture took place. A third student makes up what happened immedi- 
ately thereaftt - Thestudentsareallowedtimetogeneratesentencesand 
practice, then go beforethe class to tell their story. Subsequentdiscussion 
would focus not only on the correct usage of ASU but on the story 
sequencing and experience vicariously shared by the three students. 

An episodic lessc i plan can also l» interwl ve, spiraling in and out of 
thecurriculum through the use of sequer^ed iwratives involving acting 
out, role play, and dramatization activities. The interactive approach 
integrates well with episodic organization. OUer (1989)£uggeststhat the 
instructor and students work through the material togett^r until they 
have connected all the pieces of the m^ningful storyline. This can be 
done by presenting the episode, a rich dramatization oi videotaped 
story- Yes-no questions and wh- questions about what just took place 
elicit extensive inte.'^ction among the students and the insmictor. 
Subsequent viewings can focus on textual and underlying story details. 
Elaboration would depend upon the language competency level of the 
students. At this point, they are encouraged to imitate elements of the 
dialogue. Difficult iing:uistic forms must be kept withinstudents' current 
level of development, even while the lesson plan spirals outward, with 
the instructor encouraging the students to "paraphrase, translate, inter- 
polate, extrapolate, summarize, and review the textual basfs in a great 
variety of ways" (Oiler, 1989, p. 12). Students interact extensively 
through the exploration of episodic, organized material. 

These shared r^ponses can be inserted effectively into the rule- 
governed cognitive approach, leading to a more commuiucative result 
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For example, an instructor may want to teach t!^»e certain repeated 
movements that often occur with verbs in ASL to ireJicate how long an 
action las ts or ho w often the action occurs (temporal aspects). The slow, 
elliptical movement (modulation) of LONG TIME is distinct ftt>m, say, 
the small, straight-line repeated movement of RECSULARLY (Baker & 
Cokely, 1980). An overhead with the various movements projected on 
ascreenwillhelptheinstructorintroducetemporalaspecls.Toencc»urage 
students to use the modulations accurately, the instructor asks the 
student? to name their favorite local restaurants and how often they go 
there. Several students will invariably be able to use a few correct name 
signs i^sed by the Cteaf community. Cithers will not know any name 
signs, nor how to explain in ASL where their favorite restaurant is 
located. Theinstructorcandemonstratehowtodescribearestaurantand 
how to locate a certain setting by using local reference points. The 
instructor makes sure that vocabulary is expanded to cover not only the 
temporal iiKxJulations of the verbs, but a variety of signs needed to 
indicate ONCE IN A BLUE MOON, NEVER, and so oa If the instructor 
successfully employs interactive techniques, the students are soon 
comfortable with describing their favorite restaurants, even adding 
short anecdotes coimected to recent visits. The instructor promotes 
intensive practice of specific language segments, yet the lesson plan is 
integrated into an interactive, even communicative, activity. 

In the Signing Naturally videotaped segments where Deaf persons 
and hearingstudentsareshowninteractinginseeminglynormal discourse 
situations, the students ask the Deaf models to repeat a phrase, or 
fingerspelledwoid, just as they would inreallifesituations. Students are 
implicitly given permission to misunderstand and to ask for repetition. 
This reduces the student's affective filter, or anxiety slate (Ellis, 1986). In 
a permissive atmosphere, students fed less anxious about not com- 
prehending perfectly. They have wi tn^sed models in the videotape ask 
someone to repeat information, and that gives them the confidence to 
follow suit when they, too, caimot understand. 

Somemethods of second language instruction spedflcally include a 
silent period during which the learner is not required to speak and is 
allowed to rehearse silently. ASL courses often offer visual preparation 
exercises before expecting the students to produce signs accurately. 
Hearing students are auditorily attuned to their environment and need 
a transition period before becoming xisually oriented. Second language 
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educators of both spoken and ^gned languages are realizing that the 
student's comprehension of a language assists his or her production. 

IftheASLprogramdoesnothaveaseparalecourseonthelinguistics 
ofASUthefailtyinaywanttoprovidestudentswithartidesaboutASL 
granunar. For example, early in the language acquisition process, soon 
after thestudentsarefirst exposed to theconceptsof nounand verbpairs, 
would be a good time to pass out Supalla and Newport's article (1978) 
''How Many Seats in a Chairr Because this artide is difficult for the 
average student who has no linguistic background, the instructor may 
elect not to have a test on the material Study guide questions can be 
provided andaseparatestudysessionmaybcsetupwherestudents can 
read and discuss the material The instructor can either request that a 
rKiction paper be turned in or have a short quiz on the artide after it has 
been discussed, Li English, outside the regular classroom. 

Ideally, however, researd\ materials such as this could be put into a 
course on the linguistics of ASL; this course should be offered soon after 
the students have begun to acquire parallel syntactic, pragmatic, and 
semantic concepts in the ASL dassroom. There are many excellent 
reseanih artides and books avaibble that will fascinate shidents who 
enroll inanASLcourse thinking tiiey will learn, simply manual gestures. 
Ofcourse,abaccalaureateormaster'sdegrei;programinsigned language 
studies can consider offering an advanced linguistic theory course 
conducted in ASL. 



Couise on Deaf Culture 

A successful course in Deaf culture requires that the instructor have 
a deepunderstandingof cultureingeneraland Deaf culture in particular. 
In tiie language classroom, cultural mores and behaviors can be taught 
botii impUdtly and expliciUy through interactive metiiods. 

For example, attracting a Deaf person's attention in an appropriate 
manner is an essential aspect of Deaf culture. People cannot talk if tiiey 
are not facing one another and attuned to the visual message. An 
instructor can get the attention of an entire room of students implidtly 
by going to the light switch and flicking it off and on several times. (The 
vkieotape. Rules (^Social Jntemdion, by Bienvenu and Colonomos cau- 
tions that Deaf people recognize an appropriate and inappropriate 
speed and frequency for this visual attention tactic.) The instructor need 
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notxxuikereferencetothefiactthatthisisanacceptableniaxmerofga^ 
attention in the Deaf community. If the strategy isused natuxally by the 
instructor, students will invariably lesort to using it also. 

The ASL classroom seating arrangement should be conskJered 
carefully. Visib0tyisessentiallbranyclassroomdisciissioaThestraight 
rows of desks so familiar in typical univer^ty classrooms allows only a 
limited interaction (Hall, 1966). The instructorof the ASL classroom can 
encourageamoreinteractiveseatingarrangementbyhavingallstudents 
move their chairs into a semi- or full circle before the first activity of the 
lesson begins. Students will soon leam to enter the room and arrange 
their chairs appropriately, knowing that the lesson will not begin until 
visibility of the language is ensured. 

One example of how social rules of the Deaf community can be 
taught explicitly involves only a chair and an effective bicultural, 
bilingual instructor. This exercise deals with how to get a Deaf person's 
attention in order to pass on information. To participate succe^fully in 
this activity, students should already have been exposed to ASL 
grammatical S9nlencestructure,wh- questions, yes/no questioits,nega- 
tion, rhetorical qu^tf ons, and conditional qu^tions, and should have a 
basic command of the language. This will enable them to discuss in ASL 
effective and sensitive means of attaition-getting b^viors. 

Allow one student to assume the role of a Deaf person. This student 
sits in a chair centered in the front of the room, fediig away from the rest 
of the students. The instructor will draw a line across the entire length of 
the blackboard. On one end of the line is a picture of a smiling face, 
repr«enting the concept "acceptable." On the other end is a ftx>vw>ir g 
face, representing the idea of "objectionable." One student at a time will 
draw a slip of paper from a pile of attention-getting strategies. On the 
slips of paper will be typed action conraands corresponding to strate- 
gies that have been used at one time or another by hearing people to get 
the attention of a E^af person; 

Tap gently twice on right shoulder; 
Hit left knee once, hard; 

Throw keys slightly to the left of Deaf person's shoulder; 

Flick light switch off and on fast sbc times; 

Throw your shoe at Deaf person's foot; 

Grab jaw of Deaf person and turn it to face yours; 
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Kap hard four times on back of Deaf person' chaii7 
Throw wadded up piece of paper at Deaf person's back; 
Wave hand in Deaf person's line of vision; 
Hit top of Deaf person's head with a book; 
Clap loudly behind the Deaf person's back; 
Stomp on the floor hard three times. 

Each student will follow the printed command on the slip of paper 
he or she has drawn. The role of the Deaf person is played by a different 
classmate each time. After each command has been executed, the 
instructor will ask the class to agree on the placement of a mark 
somewhere on the continuum. For example, when discussing the tactic 
of stomping feet hard on the floor, some students may offer that they 
have seen I^f people do this. Someone else may suggest that if there is 
a fire, this kind of behavior might be appropriate. The pros and cons of 
acceptability and inappropriateness are raised through classroom dis- 
cussion. Politeness is weighed against expediency,UTgency, and danger. 

After theclasshasdiscussed where thechalkmarkshould beplaced 
and why, the shjdent who played the role of the Deaf person should be 
asked if he or she agrees with the placement before determining the final 
marking on theboard. Oiler (1979) states, "No matter howmuch you are 
told or are able to infer it will undoubtedly fall short of the ipft';mation 
that is available to the person who experienced the events n his own 
flesh" (p.20). Sometimes a person who experiences a certiain tactic will 
react or feel differently than the students who base their opinions on 
observation alone. The instructor should offer input about where the 
mark should be struck on the continuum only if the students fall short 
of grasping thecultural norm of these behaviors. Although this exercise 
is planned in advance by the instructor, good discussion among the 
students can be generated, and a communicative, interactive experience 
often occurs. 

A foUow-up to this activity could be to show the videotape. Rules of 
Sodal InteriKtio.i, by Bienvenu and Colonomos (see Appendix 1). This 
tape provides ai ; excellent overview of social interaction among Deaf 
people. It can be used explicitly to generate discussion that vrill reinforce 
and refine students' perceptions gained from the class activity on 
attention-getting strategies. It should be noted that if the Deaf culture 
course is taught by a native signer, culturally appropriate behaviors will 
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also be implicitly assimilated, naturally and comfortably through nor- 
mal dassToom interaction. 

Another explicit activity tiiat can be adapted for an introductory 
Deaf culture class is called 'Stand Up and Be Counted" (Simon, Howe, 
& Kiischenbaum,1972). Rve signs are placed around the room far 
enough apart for groups to fomi by them without aowding . The signs 
are labeled, 'Strongly Agree," "Agree Somewhat," "Neutral," 'TSs- 
agree Somewhat," and 'Strongly Disagree." The Instmctor signs a 
statement dealing with Deaf cultutal issues that have been discussed 
onlysuperfidally in class. Thestudents move toandstation themselves 
in front of the sign that best describes their reaction. After brief discus- 
^ons among the members of each group, volunteer spokespersons from 
each group explain to the whole class why they have chosen that 
particular position. Each group expresses itself before an interactive 
exchange among groups is allowed. Only one person should converse 
at a time. Below are sample statements to which students can react: 

"If there were a way, all Deaf people would choose to become 
hearing." 

"Dancing to music is a favorite activity in the Deaf community." 
"It is acceptable to grab Deaf peoples' hands to get theirattention." 



Use of this affective activity encourages students to explore cultural 
beliefs and behaviors instead of memorizing cultural "mles"dtedby the 
instructor. Students are provided the opportunity to discuss personal 
experiences with their peers ("I saw a native ASL user at the bar last 
weekend, dancing up a storm, so Cteaf people must like music after all," 
"My Deaf cousin told me that when he was a boy, he really liked to put 
his hands on the piano at the state school for the deaf and feel the 
vibrations during music time"), and weigh them through critical think- 
ing as opposed to blind acceptance. 

Richard-Amato (1988) believes that during this activity the instruc- 
tor should function as a facilitator, not a participant, in order to allow the 
students to express their viewpoints. Students are asked to listen 
thoughtfully and nonjudgmentaUy, clarifying others' ideas, and accept- 
ing them on their owti ground, but also reserving the right to state their 
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own opinions and feelings as long as others' rights to opinions are 
respected Studentsshould ask theinstructoi^sopiniononacertain issue 
only after all students have had a chance to express themselves fully. 

Exploring the cultural values of any group can be fasdnathig smd 
confusing. Culture is not a written set of rules. It is comprised of 
interpretations that one acquires, often subconsciously, to make sense of 
what is going on in the world (Geerlz, 1973). The classroom activity 
described above, conducted in ASU opens discussion to the variations 
and different responses that have been noted by students who have h^. 
at least some limited contact with ASL users. 

A follow-up to this activity can take place by inviting several 
members of the Deaf community to come and serve on a dassnHJm 
panel responding to thesamequestions previously raised and discussed 
by the students. A deeper understanding of DeaS culture can be gained 
by learning directly from people who value and respond positively to 
their own cultural mores. The 'IStand Up and Be Counted" exerdse 
allowed students to explore for themselves culturally appropriate be- 
haviors^ and consequently, it eased students into a dialogue with E>eaf 
visitors- 

A panel of Deaf discussants can also provide an opportunity for the 
students to note the implicit strategies used among the Deaf visitors to 
gain one another's attention throughout the panel discussion. A final 
foilow-up can take place during a subsequent class period when the 
students discuss the attention-getting strategies favored by the Deaf 
visitors. Opinions about which strategies were most successful can be 
shared. The teacher can encourage students to remember to use those 
behaviors in their future interactions with Deaf people. Studeants can also 
be commended on the strategies they used during the panel discussion 
when they successfully gained the attention of the Deaf panelists. 

Numerous other cultural mores, values, and behaviors can be 
explored in a good Deaf culture course: introductions, leave-taking, 
conversational turn- taking, language code-switching, criteria for accep- 
tance or nonacceplance in the culture, folklore and artistic sfgn-play, 
group norms, identity, and so forth. Respect and understanding for the 
beliefs and culture of the Deaf community can begin in the cla<?sroom 
through insightful instruction by a bicultural, bilingual teacher 
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Evaluation and Measurement 

There are a variety of testing measurements appropriate for use in 
thi> ASL dassroom. Instructors may choose to use a discrete point test 
that is designed to measure only one component or one skill The 
students' ability to inflectaverbaccuratdyortoproduceacertainlexical 
itemcanbetestedinthismanner. These te&tsarerelativelyeasytodesign. 
Oiler and Perkins (1978) caution, however, that " because discrete point 
tests do not require a person to deal with language in tiie way he 
normally does while watching television, conversing with friends, or 
Teadingorwritingletters,andsoon,tiieyhavelhepotentialofdistorting 
estimates of proficiency" (p39). 

Integrative tests reflect a more natural use of language than the 
discrete point test because tiie test items do not deal with language in 
isolation. These tests may be more difficult to design; videotaping is 
required to capture a permanent record of an individual's signing 
ability. Regardless of which type of test is chosen, however, it is often 
difficult to know exartly wliat is being tested. 

Let us consider an example of a seemingly simple testing instru- 
ment Suppose an instructor decides to test the ability of a student to 
imitate a native signer from a videotape. The model on the monitor 
wouldsignasimpJeASLsentence,glossedhereasYESTERDAY,CARD 
SEND ME ("I sent a card yesterday"). The s«itence would be signed 
once, and sufficient pause would be allowed for the student to imitate 
what was seen on the monitor. A camera wouM record the student's 
responses. The model would then sign exactiy the same sentence as in 
the first instance, but execute SEND in a different direction. Follov^g 
another paiise of the same length, the student would copy the model 
again. Each time, for at least a dozen instances, the videotaped model 
wouldsign the identicalsenterKe— except fbradlffereirceindirectioi\ality 
of tiie verb —and the student would imitate what was signed. 

When grading the videotape of the students, the instructor should 
be aware that the test is evaluating more \han the students^ ability to 
imitate anotiier person's signs. It is testing their short term memory 
retention and their ability to determine whether to copy by using an 
identical ora mirrored response. In addition, tiie testing instrument can 
measure subject/object incorporatioiL Pronunciation of the signs in the 
sentence could also be scored objectively on this test 
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bistnictors must be aware of which dements aie tested If a task is 
going to be called a language test, it should ^lequine processing that 
involves relating discourse to contexts of experience outside the linguis- 
tic forms perse" (Oiler, 1979, p. 407). If points are taken off forpronounc- 
ing SEND with an A-handshape instead of an S-handshape, the in- 
structor should clearly explain how this distinction niakes a critical 
difference. Also, if a discrete point test it being used for convenience and 
ease of scoring, the students shoiild be aware of the reason behind this 
choice of testing. 

On the other hand, an instructor can consider Swain's (1985) argu- 
ment for the importance of the role of output (in the case above, imitating 
what is seen on the monitor) in learning a langua^. Swain argues that 
after the meaning of the message has been comprehended, the student 
is able to focus on form. Therefore, it is possible that good production is 
a sign of good comprehension and vice versa. The above t^t, therefore, 
might be useful for measuring both comprehension and production. 

Teachers can also administer tests that will not be graded. The test 
may be provided solely or partially for the educational value of the 
heightened motivation that accompanies a testing situation If the 
instructor is aware of the rationale behind this testing, and the students 
understand the testing intent, a pseudo t^t can serve as an admirable 
educational tool. 



Testing Expressive and Receptive ASL Skills 

Videotape equipment offers instructors a means of obtaining an 
accurate record of the shidents' signing abilities and comprehension, 
and eliminates the need for written ASL. 

Teachers can use silent video narratives as a means of teaching ASL 
grammar. In one method, the teacher chooses certain grammatical 
constructions to be taught^ ax\d then selects a video narrative that will be 
used as the teaching device. (These narratives are silent scenes that have 
no captions.) The students are shown the video and then asked to 
describe thescenesinASLbymakinguseofthegrammatical constructions 
that the teacher has asked for. Before the test, brief story segments are 
edited into a prearranged order on the master test tape. The students are 
placed, one at a time, in front of a videotape camera while watching the 
test segments on a second monitor. 
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Videotapes can be used, for example, to test for pronoun dassifiers. 
One videotapi..i test segnnent shows a young boy jauntincly walking 
down a pathwa> . The students are to sign immediatdy what they see, 
remembering to inaketiseof appropriate dassifiers whenever TXi^la 
The instructor can later review the tapes of the students to ^de the 
production, palm orientation, and path movement of the classifier 
sdected for PEPSON, taking into consideration that there are several 
correct ways to use this classifier to represent a person walking down a 
lane. 

Another portion of the videotaped test could include a segment of 
two rabbits hopping down a lane. This segment would require that 
students demonstrate the proper classifiers used for arumals and not 
those used for people (see Figure 9). 

The instructor can design the testing instrument so thatany number 
of classifier referents— size, shape, pronoims, nouns, artoate, inani- 
mate, singular, plural, and so on— can be evaluated. The videotaped 
segments must be selected carefully so that the students vkrtll not be 
confused by excessive sign possibilities. Of course, the students should 
be told ahead of time what general grammar prindples they will be 
expected to sign and how they will be graded (correct pronunciation, 
fluency, memory retention, narrative versus single sign, and so forth). 

Instructors can also videotape students as they describe in ASL the 
details of a photograph or picture. This adivi t>- can be used as a test item 
forevaluatingspedficlanguagepointstaughtpreviouslyinthedassroom. 

Asingletestinstrumentcandeterminethestudentpxgressinmany 
areas. For example, the students could be shown a picture of a double 
bed with brass bedposts in the middle of a vast meadow in front of a 
mountain range. The students will each be given a limited amount of 
time to describe what they see in the picture. They are videotaped while 
they describe the picture. The instructor may limit evaluation to simple 
classifier usage, or award extra credit if a student makes use of other 
linguisticelements,suchascorrectlocativerebtionships,conversational 
openings, c^* the use of rhetorical questions. For example, a student 
might indicate that the picture is strange and then proceed to explain 
why: "Wow, that sure is a strange picture. You know why? The bed's 
outside in the middle of a meadow!" 

Cokely (1 982) designed an interesting interactive arrangement that 
allowsinstructorstoevaluatestudentprogress.Inthisarrangement,one 
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Student interviews another. Ihstmctors supply the necessary role-play 
background information to the students. During the interview, instruo 
tors can focus thdr evaluation on targeted vocabulary items, giammati- 
cal features, or conversational behaviors of both students. As an addi- 
tional educational vahie, the dass can use their ASL skills to discuss the 
interview outcome immediately afterwards. 

Students should knowahead of time what they will be tested on. At 
thebeginninglevel, information regaidingtests(dates,times,nnaterials, 
etc.) can be supplemented with written information passed out at the 
end of a dass period. Examii\ations given in the advanced dasses, 
however,shouldbeexplainedinASLonly.Bythattime,studentsshould 
know how to convey their lack of comprehension, how to ask questions, 
and clarify any misunderstandings, and should be aware of the culhiral 
expectations (Hall, 1989) of admitting when something has not been 
luuierstood. 



Using Written Tests in the ASL Qassroom 

Information dealing v^th artides passed out in dass canbe tested in 
a typical written-test format essay, true/false, short answer, or multiple 
choice. Students receive the information in written form and answer 
with paper and pen. However, a dual mode approach can also be used. 
Test items can be signed by the instructor, and answers written by the 
students. 

Multiple choice tests in this dual format can be used to evaluate 
grammatical features. An ASL instructor can design a multiple choice 
testing instrument by videotaping a model using correct and incorrect 
ASL grammatical feature Students drde a corresponding answer on 
the written test sheet. This type of multiplecholce testing instrument can 
be used to test pronundation, word dioice, sentence-levd grammar, 
discourse structure, and cultural avs^eness. 

Instructional Mateiuals 

ASL programs require many of the same resources as any spjoken- 
language learning center or program, except the audiolingual learning 
lab. In order to be effective, ASL programs must have available high 
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quality video recording and playback facilities. In additioiv thepiogFam 
must haveavideo language labequippedwithalargecoUection of ASL 
and Deaf culture videotapes and facilities for students to view tapes on 
an individual basis. 



Texts 

Several excellent textbooks are now available for use in the ASL 
dassroom. Two have been discussed previously in this chapter and are 
included in the api^dices; a selected listing of other ASL textbooks is 
also included therein. 



Videotapes 

As discussed, videotapes are a critical component of any ASL 
program. Several commercial videotapes about ASL and Deaf culture 
are now available. A partial list is included in Appendbc 1. 

Although important as educational resources, videotapes cannot 
substitute for face-to-face interaction with fluent languageusers. Few of 
the commercial videotapes currently available offer strat^es for an 
interactive, communicative apprcach to the learning of ASL However, 
an excellent functional/notional approach to teaching is provided in the 
Vista Signing Nttiuratl}/ tape. All the videotaped lessons are presented in 
ASL, without the use of voice, written English, or glosses. Many of the 
videotaped presentations are repeated at a nonnal or slower than 
normal rate of speed. Thestudents purchase their own videotaped texts. 

Other videotapes range fix)mpooriy designed vocabulary lessons to 
excellent ASL signing role models. Most of the commercial tapes have 
focused on the adult population, with few videotapes made of Deaf 
children. Instructors and program administrators will want to do a bit of 
research before purchasing commercial videotapes. 

Locally produced videotapes are a good resource for language 
learning. The quality and format are often poor due to the lack of 
production-quality cameras and equipment, but these tapes ran 
supplement an ASLcurriculum with local signed dialects and diglossia, 
and conversational topics not provided by the commercial companies. 
Invitingmembersof theDeaf community topartidpateasvideolanguage 
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consultants can also lead to strong ties between the students learning 
ASLand the people who use the languagein the local Deaf community. 



Objects and Fichus 

An ASL program requires the same extensive collection of pictures 
and objects as any spoken second language learning program: pictures 
of objects and actions; sequenced story line pictures; tinker toy con- 
struction sets (used for teaching size and shape dassiHeis); building 
blocks of various shapes and colors; doll houses and furniture; objects 
representing animals and people; vehicular toys; maps of countries and 
local geographical areas; and so on. 

Objects and pictures provide nonlinguistic means of comprehen- 
sion and encourage the use of "here and now" language. Pictures used 
regularly can be laminated forprotection. Overhead transparencies can 

be used to present new vocabulaiy. 



Hashcards 

Flashcaidsofvariousdesignshavebeenmarketedtospokenlanguage 
learners for self-instructional purposes. Most of these cards have the 
target language term printed on one side with the English equivalent on 
thereverseside.Flashcardscanbeusedforleamingandreviewingalthe 
mc»t elementaiy levels of instruction (Gleason & Pan, 1988), but they 
usually do not lead to interactive^ commimicative discouree. 

The use of flashcards in tead\ing ASL can be as misleading as in 
teaching spoken languages. For example, a flashcard made for ASL 
instruction typically has a picture of a "frozen" sign on one side with an 
equivalent English gloss on the other. This leads the learner to associate 
the ASL word with one English word. If the word is a common object, 
using the flashcard may help the learner remember how to produce the 
sign for, say, CAT. On the other hand, if the flashcard shows a picture of 
a commonly used ASL verb, such as GIVE, one drawing will not be able 
to convey the many verbal inflections ASL contains. 

Theresourceful tocher can,however, makeaeativeuse of flashcards. 
Handshape flashcards can be used in exercises at the phonological 
(pronunciation) level of instruction (Bahan & Paul, 1984). These can be 
used for "break away" exercises during a regular class or lab session. 
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Some interactive benefits are gained from flashcard exercise because 
xmprehension and discrimination are required when detemiining if 
the production and order of the handshape are correct or not 

The use of flashcards can go beyond the simple pronunciation level 
A card with a heavily marked configuration (Figure 1 0) can beshown to 
a pair of shidents. Each student is then encouraged to take turns signing 
wordsthathavethisparticuIarhaiKiconfiguration(e.gvHATE,MELON, 
MOSQUITO, TERRIBLE). Mclntire (1977) has suggested that deaf 
children acquire immarked handsl^apes more rapidly than they do 
marked handshapes because of the complex pronimdation of the latter. 
If Mdntire's theory also applies to second language learners, then this 
flashcard exercise is a good one for the practice of complex handshape 
production/ and for the review of previously learned signs. 



Computers 

Most of the current/ computer-designed signed and fingerspelling 
programs have been a disappointment. Teachers complain of the lack 
of resolution of the signing movements. There is an artificial quality to 
sign movements and transitions between signed words. On the hori- 
zon, however, is one new technology with tremendous potential for 
use in second language ASL cla^rooms— interactive videodisc. 

Videodiscs store recorded segments much like a videotape. The 
difference is that information is stored sequentially on a videotape. In 
order to locatea specificsection at the end of the tape, theuser must move 
through the entire tape; this could take several minutes. On videodiscs, 
information is stored in much the same way as on computer disk. This 
enables random access of information stored anywhere on the disk. 
Thus, the user can locate information anywhere on the videodisc within 
a matter of seconds. Int^rated combinations of hardware and soft- 
ware—jointly termed multimedia—link the images stored on the vid- 
eodisc to acomputer that is used to store the locations of video segments, 
do complex seiiches based on thestudent's input, and play the selected 
portion of the tape (Ambron k Hooper, 1990). 

Although multimedia technology has been explored in the teaching 
of spoken foreign language (Garrett, Noblitt, & Dominguez, 1990), 
until recently, it has remained largely untapped for use in teaching ASL 
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This is surprisingbecaiise multimedia is sidted for visual presentations 
and lean^g by doing. A few pioneer projects are geared toward 
bringing this innovative and exdting new resource to &e field of ASL 
instructioa 
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5 

Special Considerations 

In this final chapter, we will discuss several special consideFations 
routinely reviewed by second language teachers of ASL. These will 
IncludeihedistinctionbetweenASLprogranisandinterpretingprograniS/ 
teacherquaIifications,and the ASL program's relationship witti theDeaf 
community. 

ASL AND Interpreter Education Programs 

Muchofthe increase in thepopuIarityofASLisnodoubtattributable 
to the increased use of signed language interpreters. 

For generations, children of deaf adults (CODAs) have filled the role 
of interpreter for deaf family members. Although many CX)DAs have 
excellent language sidlls, they usually have no special training in the 
process or professional ethics of interpreting. Interpreting for Ste deaf 
wasnotconsida:edaprofessionuntill964;CODAswereusuallyunpaid 
for theirservices. As a result,students, deaf professionals, and others had 
difficulty obtaining the services of a highly qualified, professional 
interpreter. 

In 1964, a group of signed language interpreters established the 
national Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf (RID). Over the past 25 
years, RID has worked to promote interpreting as a profession, to 
establish a code of ethical behavior for interpreters, to hold workshops 
for the training of interpreters, and to implement a national evaluation 
^tem to test and certify qualified interpreters. 
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Theprofession of signed language interpreting has grown by leaps 
and bouiids in the past 25 years. Interpreters are now recognized as 
professionals. Many interpreters are employed full time and work in 
schools^ colleges^ or go\nemment agencies. OUiers find that they can coir, 
a living by operating on a private practice basis. 

Signed language interpreter education programs are now quite 
conunon across theUnitedStates. In theearlyyearsofinterpreting, there 
were few foimal programs. Typically, people wanting to become inter- 
preters acquired thek language skills by looming fnends with a deaf 
person or by taking a few ''sign language" courses. If they were lucky, 
they werealso able to acquire some trainingin interpreting by attending 
workshops sponsored by RID or by a local college. In the 1970s, 
specialized programs were established to train people to become signed 
language interpreters. Most of these programs were at the associate's 
d^ee level Soon to appear were programs that offered baccalaureate 
education in signed language interpreting. The current trend is for 
interpreter education to take place on the graduate level 

Second language students of ASL must learn the distinction be- 
tween the ability to commtmicate in a language, and the ability to 
interpret between two languages and two cultures. Learning ASL and 
studying Deaf culture enable students to commur\icate with Deaf 
people. Much more is involved in becoming an interpreter. Interpreters 
must, of course, be fluent in two languages. They must also bebiculturaL 
Because interpreters will be called on to work in a wide variety of 
settings, they must possess a range of knowledge on several topics. 

Interpreters receive training in professional ethics, including confi- 
dentiality. Specialized skills must be studied and practiced, such as 
consecutive interpretation Ganguage is translated long segment by long 
segment); watching a deaf person sign, and voicing the message in 
spoken English (sign-to-voice interpreting); listening to an English 
spoken message and simultaneously conveying it in ASL (voice-to-sign 
interpreting); arwlyzing messages for meaning; decision-making skiUs; 
and business practices. 

Often, local demand exceeds theavailability of certified interpreters. 
In these situations, businesses, schools, agencies, and deaf people vnay 
ask ASL shjdents to act as interpreters. Students should be made aware 
of this possibility. We strongly recommend that ASL students not serve 
as interpreters. Although it may appear to the student that someone is 
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better than no one, this may not be true An unqualified init well- 
intentioned ASL student can do more harm than good without realizing 
it Often, thesesituationsarisewhentheprovi^onofacertifiedinterpreter 
is not required by law (e.g., at a private physician's office, during the 
puniTaseofacar,atabai»k).Thecomplexity of the laiiguage involved in 
these situations is likely to lie beyond the capabilities of most students. 
In addition, the discourse used in these situations will typically require 
a level of sophistication beyond that which one learns in a language 
course Certified interpreters are taught to apply techniques of text and 
discourse analysis to ensure that the meanii^ and intentions expressed 
in the source language are conveyed in the target language. 

Of course, a background in ASL and Deaf culture is an essential 
prerequisite to interpreting. If they are interested in pursuing a career as 
interpreters, ASL students will be prime candidates for interpreter 
education programs. 

Teacher Qualdfications 

The popularity of ASL has taken everyone by surprise. As we 
mentioned in the introduction, ASL courses often fill as soon as they are 
armounced. With students cbmoring fo* more ASLdasses, schools and 
programs often face a critical shortage of qiialified ASL instructors. An 
unfortunate r^ult is that ASL courses are often taught by instructors 
who are imqualified. 

What does it take to become qualified to teach ASL as a second 
language? Of course, fluency in ASL is an essential prerequisite, but 
fluency alone is not enough. Language teachers must have certain 
qualificationsandskills,andteachersofASLareno exception. As Kanda 
and Fleischer (1 988) note, "it is no longer enough just to 'sign well' or to 
1>edeaf "(p. 192). 

Kanda and Heischer (1988) outline sbc qualifications that any ASL 
instructormust possess (seeTableS). First ASL teachers must respect the 
language and its history. They should have a sense of the role that ASL 
plays in the liv^ of Deaf people. They should know the details of its long 
history of supprssioa ASL teachers must be sensitive to the feet that 
they are teaching a language that, for years, was ridiculed by hearing 
people and denied to Deaf people. For the most part. Deaf people have 
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not received formal instruction in the language they love, yet hundreds 
of hearing students ^rh semester receive college credit for ^udying 
ASL Unless teachets and students are aware of this inequitable situa- 
tion, they will fail to uiKierstand the essence of the language and its 
history. 

&cond/ ASL teachers should feel comfortableinteracting within tfie 
Deaf community— demonstrating their fluency in ASU da «vell as their 
knowledge of and comfort with the culture. Many foreign language 
teachers believe that it is important to spend several years abroad, not 
only to perfect their language skills, but also to get to know native useis 
of the language. The same is certainly true of ASL In this respect, ASL 
teachers have an advantage. They need only to travel as far as their local 
Deaf dub to interact with Deaf people. 

As for any language, there are some ASL teachers who imderesti- 
mate the benefits of assodating with native users of the langiage. Th«e 
teachers cut themselves off froma potential resource for improving their 
language skills. If they have little contact with the Deaf community, they 
will undoubtedly fail to convey to their students a sense of respect for 
Deaf people. Perhaps the most important result will be that the Deaf 
community will have little sense of confidence in the tocher or the 
program. Strong ti^ between ASL programs and the D&S community 
are essential 

Kanda and Fleischer's third point is that ASL teachers should have 
completed formal study of the language and of educational and peda- 
gogical principles. At one time, it was difficult to acquire a formal 
background in ASL; this is becoming less so. Today, it is pMsible to 
obtain formal training not only in ASL but also in teadung ASL Beyond 
this, ASL teachers should know general prindples of teaching: how to 
prepare lesson plans, how to make and adapt materials, how to devi^ 
and use tests, and all the other skills required of any £;ood teacher. 

Fourth, ASL teachers should be familiar with second language 
teaching theory and methodology. Language teaching is teaching of a 
very special kind. To teach a second language, it is not enough to be 
fluent in a language, nor even to be a good teacher; ASL teachers can 
learn much in this regard by studying the prindples and methods used 
by other second language teachers. Teadiers should always remain 
aware of students' different learning styles and personality types 
(Doerfert & Wilcox, 1986). 
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Table 3. Qualifications of Faculty Teaching ASL 



mgh School CoHeg»/Unlv CommunHy/Adult Ed 



Eduealion 


BAInASiyDeaf 
Studio or r^ated 
field 


Bailors In 
ASlTDeaf StiKfles or 
related field 

Master's/docterate 
In ASL, Linguistics. 
Deat Stx^ias. or 
EducatiOT 


Bilinguid 

Workshops/courses In 
^ult ed, currtcuta. tesfing. 
Ibiguisttes at ASL, second 
tenguage In^ruction 

Min* fygh school iSfMoma, 
prefer BA 


Cdrtif* 
fr Jon 


State teaching 
certificate In 
foreign tanguage or 
social studies 


S.I.GN. 


Stete certificate In adutt 
ffitd/or community 
education 


Flu«ney Should hava bilingual competency that has baen tested by S.I.Q.M, stale 
credentianng exemption, or otfier competent body of examiners. 


Tnteraetlon Should be able to effective interact with adutt members of the Deaf 
wfth Doaf community, displaying cultural competency; should display strong. 
Community positive attitudes of respect for the ^gua^» cu(ture» and oonmuntty; 
"attitudinal deafness* 


Other 


Demonstrated 
competence In teaching 


Min. 5 years teaching 
experience 

Engage In research of 
ASL Instructional 
techniques, ^guage 
acquisition* etc. 

Be pubiisf^ In the 
field 


Dmor^trated 
oompeteim tntaachlr^ 



1 Sign Instructors Guidance Network. (Sea Appendix 3) 
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Fifth, ASLteachersshouldbe engaged in pereonal and professional 
growth and development. This is especially critical in a rapidly growing 
and advancing field like A5L teaching. Research brings about an ever- 
bioadening understanding of the l^guage; teaching materials axKi 
methods are constantly being introduced. Perhaps more than any other 
language teachers^ A5L teachers must continue to l^m. 

Rnally, ASL teachers are human beings first, teachers second, and 
teachers of ASL third. ASL teachers have a imique responsibility: They 
are teaching students to communicate with people who live in the same 
town, perlwps even the same neighborhood- They are working vdth 
students who are often attracted to the language because of a desire to 
"help" deaf people. Teachers must convey to students a respect for the 
language and the people, and they must make dear that many Deaf 
peopleneilherneed nor want help from hearingpeople ASLiiatnictors 
help bridge a language and culhiral gap that has existed for hundreds of 
years. 

The qualifications described above apply to all ASL teachers. Spe- 
cific qualifications can be identified for ASL teachers working in high 
schools, colleges and universiti^, or commimity and adult education 
settings. Table 3 (Kanda & Fleischer, 1988) summarizes these qualifica- 
tions. 

The ASL Program and the Deaf Ct>MMUNnY 

ASL students do not have to travel to foreign countries to interact 
with ASL users. Every large town has a Deaf commimity that can serve 
as an excellent resource for ASL second language students. This section 
will describe ways in which students can gain access to the Deaf 
community. 



Bringing the Deaf Community into the Qassroom 

The second language teachingprofessionrecognizesthattheamount 
of comprehensible input necessary to achieve even mcxierate levels of 
proficiency has been seriously under^timated (Krashen/ 198^. In order 
to increase the amount of ASL used in the dassroom, the ideal and 
obvious first choice is to hire a qualified Deaf instructor. This provides 
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daily interaction with a member of the I^af community, and elindnates 
oneof the most serious causes of fossilization in interlanguage develop- 
ment'— the lack of native or native-like language models (Selinker &c 
LamendeUa^ 1978). 

In most communiti^/ there are Deaf people vt^ho are either already 
qualified or who could, with adequate supervision, learn the necessary 
skills to teach ASL courses. This is espedally true if the Vista Signing 
Naturally curriculum is used in the program. 

Another way that Deaf people can be brought into the dassroom is 
by offering lab sections as a supplement to the ASL classes. This seems 
to be a popular method in many ASL programs ar . ' handled correctly/ 
can certainly provide students with a valuable- experience. 

The lab should complement the ASL course. The lab instructor and 
the course instructor ^ould jointly plan activities that will reinforce 
lessons or concepts learned in the dassroom. A lab section should not be 
considered simply a time for studente to get together and converse with 
a Deaf person. If students want to have time to converse fredy in ASL, 
they should be encouraged to do this by entering the Deaf community. 

Hnally, the lab should be considered an integral part of the ASL 
program and the lab instructor an important member of the ASL faculty. 
If the ASL program is large enough to have several faculty members, 
Kich should be involved in planning lab activiti®. Qjnvetsely, the lab 
instructor should be induded in meetings at which curricular issues will 
be discussed. 

Purposeful/ interactive language can be fostered through the use of 
videotaped dialogue journals acchanged between students and mem- 
bers of ihs Deaf community, between students in separate classes, and 
between studentsand teachers. Topics can be sdected by thestudentsor 
by the Deaf partner. Accuracy is not considered important unless errors 
interfere with commimication (Staton, 1983). The videotaped journal is 
modeled after face-to-face communication; the key components in the 
taped journals are those commonly found in everyday conversations. 
Crucial for language learning is that there be a purpose to the commu- 
nicative event 

The most exdting moments in the dassroom often occur when 
members of the Deaf commxmity visit and interact with the students- 
How well this interaction succeeds depends on several factors. Students 
who are rarely exposed to Deaf native signers may fed intimidated and 
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nervousaboutthe visits. Thisis another reason for hiringaqualifiedD^ 
instructor. When interaction with Deaf signers is a regular part of the 
cimiculum, students look forward to the opportunities to practice in a 
natural manner, the cultural mores and grammatical structures that 
have been taught in formal dass l^^ns. 

Prior planning can help to make visits by Deaf people an effective 
leamingexperience/Comfortableforstudentsandvisitorsalike.Students 
shouldbe told in advance that Deaf visitors wiUbe contog. They should 
know what the session for the day will involve. This will allow them to 
prepareby practicing thel^son and by reviewinganyspedficvocabulary 
needed for the class. The students should be reminded to greet Deaf 
visitors when they arrive, iising appropriate cultural behaviors to help 
the visitors feel comfortable in the classroom. 

Thisculturalgreetingcaninduderemainingstanding,andconverring 
in ASLimtilmost peoplehavearri ved. Each studentshould try to extend 
a personal greeting to visitors by facing then\ looking directly into their 
eyes,and welcoming them in ASL The greeting can iicludean affection- 
ate/ friendly hug if the Deaf person is a iiamiliar face in the classroom. 

The Deaf visitors should also be told ui advance what will be 
expected of them. If asked to demonstrate something, such as an ABC 
story or an individual narrative, the visitor should imderstand the 
format of the lesson plan and the reason for studying this jwrticular 
aspect of ASL. Visitors should also know the proficiency level of the 
students. Another important note is that teachers and program ad- 
ministrators must remember that Deaf visitors should always be reim- 
bursed for their time and expertise. 



The ASL Learner Outside of the Classroom 

Another way that ASL students can meet and interact with Deaf 
people is for them to enter the Deaf commimity. We do not mean that 
ASLstudents can or should attempt to be accepted into the Deaf culture. 
Rather, we mean that ASL students can make Deaf friends and attend 
Deaf cultural events. 

Teachers of ASL should avoid sending their whole dass to a Deaf 
dub meeting. This would probably be tmcomfortable for the students 
and might cause the club members to resent the intrusion There are 
other appropriate events where groups of students will be welcomed. 
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Tiavelingtheateis of theDeaf frequently makeappearairc 
dties. After a performance, cast members often join local Deaf people 
and their hearingfriendsfbrrefreshments and conveisation.Ix)cal Deaf 
athletic groups sponsor basketball and volleyball tournaments and 
usually welcome hearing students to these public events. If ASL stu- 
dents genuinely hope to get to know Deaf peoplebetter^and not justuse 
them as language models, it is almost inevitable that two people with 
common interests will become friends, regardless of the student' s own 
non-Deaf status. 

Students who are asked to interpret ASL before they achieve in- 
terpretingfluencyand'-nowledgecaninquireaboutpossibleinterpreting 
resources, such as local interpreting referral centers and interpreting 
chapters. The R^try of Interpreters for the Deaf annually publishes a 
national registry of certified interpreters. It also provides a list of 
interpreting referral centers. These are excellent resources for Deaf and 
hearing people who need to locate a certified interpreter. 

The most important task of the ASL learner outside the classroom, 
though, is to display respect for ASL and its 'isers. By nurturing the 
relationship between fhe Deaf community and the ASL classroom, 
hearingpeople willbe allowed to enter,andperhapsshare, the language 
and way of life of Deaf people. 
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Appendix 1 



Selected Videotapes on 
American Sign Language and Deaf Culture 

Dawn Sign Press 
Signing Natumlly 

Teachers' curriculum (Levels 1-4) 

Students' videotext and workbook 

Gallaudet UNivERsnv Press 

The Loma Doone Country of Devonshire, England 
My Third Eye 

The Priservation of Sign Language 

Wanna See ASL Stories (three videotape volumes) 

Multi-Media Evangelism, Inc. 
The Video Dictionary of ASL Signs 

SiGN-A-VlSION 

Visual Tales (five videotape volumes) 

Sign Enhancers, Inc 

ASL Interpreting/Transliterating 
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Sign Media, Inc* 

An Introduction to American Deaf Culture (a series of videotapes by 

MJBienvenu & B. Colonomos) 
ASL Across America: Detroit, Philadelphia, Sm Francisco 
ASL Numbers: Developing Your SkiUs 
American Sign Language Phrase Book Vid^tape Series (1-3) 
American Sign Language: "The Grmt Books" videotapes 
Four For You: Fables and Fairy Tales (Volumes 1-5) 
Podry in Motion 
Selected Signs Around the World 

Silent Network 
Say It with Sign 

T.J. Publishers 

From Mime to Sign (three videotape volumes) 
A Basic (bourse in American Sign Language Videotapes (four videotape 
volumes) 

Notes: 

See Appendix 3 for the full address of each publisher. 
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Selected Books on 
American Sign Language and Deaf Culture 

Gauaudet University Press 
A Handful of Stories (1-9) 

A Place of Their Otun: Cr&ding the Dmf CDmrnunit]/ in America 

by John V. Van Cleve mul 'Barry A. Crouch 
Angsls and Outcasts: An Anthobg}/ of D&if Characters in Uterature 

edited by Trent Batson and Eugene Bergman 
Another Handful of Stories (1-7) 
Gallaudd Ena/cloj^dia ofDeafPmple and Deafness 

edited by John V. Van Qeve 
Never theTwainSJmll Med: Bell, GaJkudet, and the Commumcations Debate 

by Richard Winefield 
The Week the World Heard Gallaudet 

by Jack R. Gannon 

Harvard Universitv Press 

Deaf in America: Voices from a Culture 

by Carol Padden and Tom Humphries 
T?ie Signs of language 

by Edward S. Klima and Ursula Bellugl 
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Joyce Mediating 
Sign language 

byLouFant 

LiNSTOK Press 

Amerkxm Deaf Culture: An Anthology 

edited by Sherman Wilcox 
SignLangua§eStidksSpccklJssue(if59):AcademkAaeptanceofA**'^.c^^ 
Sign Language 

edited by Sherman Wilcox 

National Assooation of the Deaf 
Deaf Heritage: A History of Deaf America 

by Jack Gannon 
Teaching ASL as a SecondjForeign Language 
Proceedings of the National Symposium on Sign Language Research and 
Teaching (two volume set) 

ProceedingsoftheFourthNatwnalSymposiumonSignLanguageResearchand 
Teaching 

T.J. Publishers 

A Basic Course in American Sign Language 

by Padden, Himiphries, & CRourke 
A Basic Course in Manual Communication 

by W.Madsen 
American Sign Language 

by C. Baker & D. Cokely (a series of textbooks and guides for 

teachers and students) 

UNivERsnY of California Press 

Seeing Voices: A Journey Into the World of the Deaf 
by Oliver Sacks 

Notes: 

See Appendix 3 for the full address of eadi publisher. 
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Appendix 3 



Names and Addresses 

Dawn Sign Press 
2124 KittrcdgcSL 107 
Berkeley, California 94704 

Gallaudct University Press 
SOOHorida Avc.NE 
Washington, DC 20002 

Joyce Media, Inc. 
8613YoIanda 
PO Box 458 

Northridge, California 91328 

Linstok Press, Inc. 

9306 Mintwood Street 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20901 

Multi-Media Evan^lism, Inc. 
1335 South Providence Road 
Richmond, Virginia 23236 

National Assodationof the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

National Technical Institute of the Deaf 
One Lomb Memorial Drive 
PO Box 9887 

Rochester, New York 14623-0887 
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Regishy of Interpreters for the Deaf 
8719 Colesville Road 
Suite 310 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

Self Help for HanJ of Hearing 
7800 Wisconsin Avenue 
Bethesda, Maiyland 20S14 

Sign Eiihancers^ Inc. 
1913 Rockland Dr.NW 
Salem, Oregon 97304 

Sign Media, Inc. 
Burtonsville Commerce Center 
4020 Blackburn Lane 
Burtonsville, Maryland 20866 

Silent Network 

6363 Sunset R>ulevard 

Suite 930-B 

Hollywood, California 90028 

T.J. Publishers 

817 Silver Spring Ave. 

Suite 206 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

The Bicultural Center 
5506 Kenilworth Avenue 
Suite 105, Lower Level 
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During ihe last decade, the study of American Sign Language (ASL) as a second 
language has become enormously popular. More and more schools and universi- 
ties recognize the imporlanl roie that ASL can play in foreign language education. 

Inlhis book-lhe first of (ts i<ind-the authors, Sherman and Phyilis Wilcox, provide a 
comprehensive introduction to the history and structure of ASL, to the Deaf com- 
munity and ttie culture of the Deaf people, to the methods of teaching ASI^ as a 
second language, and to the many issues facing the field of ASL instruction. 

Learning to See: American Sign Language as a Second Language offers exten- 
sive information to help the ASL student understand the language in its cultural 
context, and to aid ASL educators and program administrators design an appropri 
ate plan of instruction for ASL as a second language. 





